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export trade is certainly not satisfactory just now. 
But if the export trade has suffered so much, 
and if at the same time the railway companies are 
carrying all over the country practically as much 
goods as they carried last year or the year 
before, it is clear that the home trade must be 
exceedingly active. The home trade depends mainly 
upon the consumption of the masses of the people, 
and if the home trade is as good as the railway 
traffics prove it to be, then it is clear that the 
purchasing power of the working classes has not 
suffered, that employment must be good, and that 
wages must have been fairly well maintained, or the 
demand of the general population could not have 
continued as large as it is. There has been undoubt- 
edly a decline in wages, but on the other hand there 
has been a heavy fall in prices, and the one has so 
far counterbalanced the other that practically the 
spending power of the working classes has not suffered. 
The fact serves to show how mistaken is the view 
often taken of the importance of our foreign trade. 
This country is the greatest manufacturing and com- 
mercial countryin the world. It is at present exporting 
much less than it has done in recent years, and yet, 
in spite of the depression in the foreign trade, 
the general condition of the people is practically 
as good as it was. Does it not follow, then, that the 
home trade is infinitely more important from every 
point of view, that the welfare of the masses depends 
upon it to an extent out of all comparison with the 
foreign trade, and that those consequently are wrong 
who are constantly urging that we ought to pay 
more attention to the export trade than to the home 
trade? In other words. is it not the height of folly 
to ask us to adopt a policy which would make the 
= consumed by the working classes artificially 
ear ? 

The ability of the country to bear the trials of 
the past two years is very gratifying, and happily 
we have reason to hope, now that the crisis has 
nearly spent itself, that we are on the eve of an 
improvement. The failure of the New Oriental Bank 
has revived some of the apprehensions that existed 
last year, and rumours are again circulated re- 
specting some of the EHastern banks. We be- 
lieve there is no ground for those sinister rumours. 
The condition of the Far East is very bad, and the 
banks doing business out there must necessarily, 
therefore, have suffered losses. But the banks that 
now remain are well managed, and there is reason to 
believe that they are all in a thoroughly sound state. 
Gradually, then, the renewed apprehensions will pass 
away ; confidence, which was reviving rapidly a little 
while ago, will soon recover, and trade will begin to 
improve. Already, indeed, this is so strongly felt by 
the best-informed that we see new enterprises being 
entered upon. Loans and companies are once more 
being brought out, and though the public is yet 
somewhat shy, still the subscriptions are fairly satis- 
factory. If the harvest proves generally good at 
home and abroad, the agricultural classes all over 
the world will be in a position to spend more freely 
than during the past twelve months, and we may 
hope that then there will be a marked revival in all 
kinds of business. The low prices are likewise 
stimulating consumption, and the extreme abund- 
ance of money all over the world is encouraging the 
more enterprising to engage in new undertakings. 
The prospect, therefore, is decidedly brighter than 
it was. But we do not look for any very rapid or 
extraordinary development; indeed, that would be 
regrettable, for it would mean that speculation was 
once more becoming too active, and that dangers 
accordingly were accumulating; but a slow and 
gradual improvement may be looked for with reason- 


_able confidence. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


OR many writers on the European situation just 

now, the “ balance of power” has a vivid and 
literal significance. They conceive it as inclining 
variously from week to week, according as Sovereigns 
or their Premiers pay each other visits of state. 
France and Russia occupy one scale, the Triple 
Alliance, and presumably England, the other; and 
the equilibrium, maintained a fortnight ago by 
setting the visit of the German Emperor to Kiel 
against that of the Grand Duke Constantine to 
Nancy, has this week been rudely disturbed in 
favour of the latter group by the visit of the 
King and Queen of Italy to Berlin—a visit 
which is only very imperfectly balanced by the 
fact that the Grand Duke Constantine, having 
finished taking the waters at Contrexéville, has 
gone to St. Petersburg. No doubt, it is said, he will 
report to the Czar what passed between him and 
MM. Carnot and Loubet during the eighty minutes 
or thereabouts in which he was undergoing a public 
reception of an enthusiastic, nay uproarious, character. 
Most of this stuff is sufficiently futile; but it must 
be admitted that the King of Italy has given his 
visit to Berlin a significance by taking his new 
Foreign Minister. Cynics indeed might say, at 
least if the personal sketches of Admiral Brin 
published in Italy have any fidelity to life, that the 
purpose of the inclusion is to initiate that function- 
ary in the ceremonial of foreign courts. But Count 
Caprivi is said to be favourably impressed with 
him. However, these diviners detect a deeper sig- 
nificance in the visit. True, the King has owed 
the Emperor a visit for two years; but — and 
then follow the interpretations. It is to ratify 
the Triple Alliance and discuss its bearings and 
implications. It is to stamp the Dictatorship of 
Signor Giolitti (this, of course, is the view of 
certain Italian Radicals) with the royal approval. 
It is to send up Italian Rentes. It is a counter- 
move to the recent tour of M. de Freycinet in 
the neutralised zone of Savoy, designed to initiate 
more energetic action on the part of the signatories 
to the Triple Alliance, and so bring about a European 
War. This latter view is more suitable to the 
methods of the ingenious amateur whose pamphlet 
on Swiss Neutrality we notice below than to the or- 
dinary sources of public instruction. And, of course, 
the Prince of Naples was to marry the Emperor's 
sister, who has since, however, been disposed of other- 
wise, and the Duke of Aosta one of the daughters 
of the Prince of Wales. And so the Quadruple 
Alliance is to be cemented. Turning from fancy to 
fact, we have Prince Bismarck’s journey, and his en- 
thusiastic receptions at Dresden and Vienna, to which 
we should be wrong to attribute any political 
significance, except perhaps in the latter capital. 
With its non-political aspects we deal elsewhere. 

In France the split in the Catholic party has 
been further marked by several significant incidents. 
The Royalist youth of the Department of Lot-et- 
Garonne—headed by M. Cazenove de Pradine—have 
sent a formal protest to the Pope against the recent 
Brief, claiming complete liberty of action in political 
matters. The tone of the Papal reply may be pre- 
dicted from the emphatic approval just given by 
Cardinal Rampolla, and (by implication) by the Pope, 
to the action of the Comte de Mun in accepting the 
Republic and endeavouring to organise the artisan 
classes under the banner of Christian Socialism. 
A Bordeaux paper states that a formal letter of 
inquiry is to be addressed to the Pope as to whether 
it is possible “ without sin” to remain a Royalist and 
vote against Republican candidates—an inquiry 
which may possibly be taken as an impertinence. 
One by one Catholic deputies, too, are declaring that 
they did not sign the recent protest of their party 
in the Chamber; an attempt to get up a similar 
protest in the Senate seems to have failed, and the 
claims of Democratic Catholicism have been oppor- 
tunely emphasised in Paris by a lecture from 
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Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Minnesota, who is 
on his way from Rome to his diocese. 

This new accord between Church and Republic, 
which no doubt endangers some of the cherished 
principles of French Republicans, may be marred 
shortly, both by the prosecution of the Council of 
the Society of Our Lady of Factories, which we 
referred to last week, and by the sweeping proposals 
made in the Budget Committee to suppress about 
twenty bishoprics and all the “ vicaires” (assistant 
parish priests) throughout France, on the ground 
that they are not contemplated in the Concordat, 
and so (with other suppressions) to reduce the 
Budget of Public Worship by sixty million francs. 
The recommendations are not likely to be carried 
out, but they are certainly irritating to Catholics. 

The Government has made an arrangement safe- 
guarding the local loans of the Crédit Foncier, with 
which we dealt a fortnight ago. The Chamber is 
now discussing the proposed renewal of the privileges 
of the Bank of France. The question of Government 
loans to agriculturists is also under consideration. 

Ravachol has been convicted, at Montbrison, of 
commonplace murder and grave-robbery, and 
sentenced to death. An absurd little Anarchist 
manifesto, circulated in the town, extols his action 
on the ground that he robbed a miser and a 
Countess’s tomb to give to the poor. His lengthy 
defence was in the same sense. 

As the result of the second ballots in the Belgian 
elections, the Liberals muster 60 in the Chamber and 
30 in the Senate, against the Ministerialists 92 and 46 
respectively. Thus the latter party have lost their 
two-thirds majority, and a compromise of some 
sort on the extension of the franchise is probable. 
The Liberal increase as compared with the last 
Parliament is 16 in the Senate and 14 in the 
Chamber, partly due to the creation of new seats. 

On Monday the Italian Senate passed the Vote 
of Credit for six months, after a very brief debate, by 
99 to 15, and adjourned sine die. Signor Ellena 
—to whom Signor Giolitti looks as his future 
Minister of Finance—has been dangerously ill, but is 
somewhat better. 

The Roman Municipal elections held on Monday 
have resulted in the triumph of the Liberal list, 
which includes Signor Crispi. A great demonstra- 
tion in his favour took place outside his house after 
the event. Its significance was chiefly anti-Clerical. 
Three Clericals, however, are also returned. About 
two-thirds of the voters abstained altogether. 

Herr Ahlwardt, the anti-Semite, is out on bail 
and making fresh charges against the Jews of a 
nature unfit for publication. Three anti-Semitic 
congresses meet in Berlin this month. The National 
Liberal party in Saxony proposes to offer a vigorous 
opposition to the movement, and the Conservatives 
of East Prussia have also repudiated it. German 
colonial enterprise has suffered a severe check. 
Baron von Biilow, the commander of the Province 
of Kilimanjaro, has been killed by the Moshi, and 
the province is evacuated. 

The Barcelona strike still continues, but the city is 
tranquil. Labour troubles also exist at Bilbao, and 
a strike of telegraphists, as a protest against their 
proposed amalgamation with the postal service, has 
entirely stopped telegrams in Spain. 

The treaty of commerce between Italy and Switzer- 
land is at last concluded. The fortifications at St. 
Maurice inthe Rhone Valley are to be completed, and 
works near Martigny, to command the St. Bernard and 
the Téte Noire, are under consideration. An odd little 
pamphlet, published at the office of the organ of the 
Italian army, has excited some irritation in Switzer- 
land by its naive treatment of the existence of that 
trilingual but patriotic nation as a “ violation of the 
principle of nationality,” and its statement that in a 
European war, Switzerland would be compelled— 
by Italy if necessary—to abandon her neutrality and 
aid the Triple Alliance. Her reward would be the 
neutralised portion of Savoy. 

In Austria the German Left expect changes in the 


Ministry of a kind distasteful to them, and propose 
to resent their treatment by a hostile vote, probably 
on the Bill authorising the new loan. What effect 
this will have is doubtful. Count Taaffe is ill—un- 
kind people say, because there is a difficulty about 
the manner in which an Austrian Minister should re- 
ceive a German ex-Chancellor—and it is hardly likely 
either that his position will be much affected, or that 
the German Liberals will even seem to countenance 
the nonsense talked by the anti-Semites about the 
currency reforms. It is possible, however, that the 
enthusiastic reception given to Prince Bismarck in 
Vienna may partly be connected with the present 
dissatisfaction of the German Liberals. Primarily it 
was made the occasion of a popular demonstration 
against anti-Semitism. The Prince’s name was 
coupled with that of a minor politician, a leading 
opponent of that movement. 

The Swedish Government is reported to demand 
that the Bill for the establishment of Norwegian 
Consuls, just passed, shall be referred to a joint 
Swedish and Norwegian Committee. The Swedish 
Cabinet will resign if it is not so submitted, and 
the Norwegian Cabinet if it is; and it is doubtful 
whether King Oscar’s Swedish sympathies or his 
prudence will prevail. 

The new Servian Regent will probably be either 
M. Pachitch, the present Premier, or a former 
Premier, M. Gruitch. The Russian prohibition on 
the export of cereals is removed. 

The Greek “ Ministry of Affairs” resigned on 
Monday (M. Constantopoulo having meanwhile got 
into trouble with the Porte for a speech which, like 
most Greek political speeches, savoured of Irre- 
dentism), and M. Tricoupis’s Cabinet was sworn in 
on Wednesday afternoon. M. Tricoupis is Minister 
of Finance. 

From South America the news is important. 
President Palacio, of Venezuela, formally resigned 
on a guarantee of his safety from the insurgent 
leader, General Crespo. The revolution there is 
terminated. In Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil) two 
factions are struggling for mastery ; but the Federal 
Government denies that there has been any violence 
or danger of secession. However, it is said that 
hostilities have begun. The Radical leaders recently 
deported to Uruguay are to return to Argentina. 
Sefior Saenz Pena, the new President, is reported to 
favour a reduction of the interest on the 1885 and 
1886 loans to 2 per cent., the same interest being 
paid on the other Government loans, but in cash 
instead of scrip as now; but the question cannot 
well be raised before the end of next year. 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY SALE IN 
ULSTER. 


CRAVE leave to show shortly the importance of 
the question of compulsory sale. At the present 
time, when Ulster has been turned into the cockpit 
of the United Kingdom, it seems only fair that 
an important class of Ulstermen, even though 
they differ from both English political parties, 
should be allowed to bring their views before 
the British public. The English papers have been 
full of the Belfast Convention, which is only a 
12th of July demonstration put slightly out of date 
to be in time for the General Election ; but they have 
for the most part ignored the much more novel and 
important movement which has now embraced prac- 
tically all the farmers of the province. The Catholic 
tenants, of course, want to get rid of landlordism, 
but they do not stand alone. Instead of being drawn 
into the vortex of Orangeism, the Presbyterian 
farmers, and many of the more enlightened of their 
ministers, declare that, Home Rule or no Home Rule, 
they must have the land. On May 30th, for instance, 
at a meeting held in the Masonic Hall at Killinchy, 
in the County Down, the Rev. Mr. Wilson denounced 
land-grabbing in good set terms, and another speaker 
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declared that the great Convention was “simply an 
electioneering dodge for the purpose of dividing the 
country and putting the landlords into power again.” 
The great meeting declared their intention to oppose 
any candidate who would not pledge himself to com- 
pulsory sale. The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church has also, in more guarded terms, made 
the same demand. In North Antrim Mr. Dodd, Q.C., 
is standing as, in effect, a compulsory sale candidate. 
The feeling in favour of the abolition of landlordism 
has embraced all who were ever really Liberals in 
the North of Ireland. It has even made enforced 
converts among the orthodox Unionist candidates. 
Lord Frederick Hamilton, the Conservative candidate 
for North Tyrone, has pledged himself to support it, 
and Mr. T. W. Russell, who denounced the notion 
with his accustomed fury so lately as the end of 
March, has had to eat his words. It was his only 
hope of saving his seat. 

A movement of this importance cannot be ignored. 
It may be that neither English party will sanction 
any further grant for land purchase on Imperial 
security ; but, if Ulster is to be satisfied, the land- 
lords will have to go whether they are paid off in 
English or in Irish bonds. The system of dual 
ownership has become intolerable. The judicial 
rents can only be paid by white slavery. Produce 
has fallen in price. Flax, more especially, is no 
longer the mainstay of the northern farmer. It selis 
for less and costs more to grow than it used to. The 
average yield per acre has decreased, probably be- 
cause the land was “ over-flaxed” in times past. 
There is only one acre sown for every four acres in 
the old times. As flax is pulled by hand, not cut by 
scythe or sickle, it costs much in labour, and labour 
becomes dearer year by year. So that the Ulster 
farmer, especially as a flax-grower, cannot pay the 
rents which may have been fair twenty or even ten 
years ago. If we take a still longer period, the 
decrease in the arable area is still more striking. In 
1841 there were 3,407,539 arable acres in Ulster; 
according to the agricultural returns of 1891 there 
were then (including pasture) only 1,685,484. More 
than half the tillage land has gone out of cultivation 
during half a century of Unionist administration. 
Even according to the straitest sect of the Ricardians, 
rents should fall. 

The rural population has decreased by nearly 
half within the same periad. The census returns 
are the strongest argument against the present 
system. Belfast and one or two other towns have 
been increasing, but in the rural part of every 
county the population has been decreasing during 
every decade for fifty years. The population of 
rural Ulster in 1841 was 2,160,698; in 1891 it was 
1,173,455. The decrease has been greater in the last 
decade than in any other decade since the famine. 
In rural Antrim during the last ten years the 
decrease was 11°2 per cent., in Armagh 15:2 per 
cent., in Cavan 13°8 per cent., in Derry 14 per cent., 
in Donegal 10 per cent., in Down 11‘i per cent., in 
Fermanagh 13°3 per cent., in Monaghan 16°4 per 
cent., and in Tyrone 142 per cent. Every county 
except Donegal shows a greater decrease than the 
rural parts of Leinster. Most counties are worse 
than Munster. Monaghan is the worst in Ireland. 
Every sect and every party has suffered alike. 

The Presbyterians are, perhaps, the best-equipped 
of all for the struggle of small farming. They are 
the best-educated. For instance, in the County 
Armagh, the Protestant Episcopalians (though their 
average is raised by the fact that most of the gentry 
belong to that denomination) have 15°3 per cent. of 
illiterates, which is about the same as Kerry and 
worse than Tipperary, while the Presbyterians have 
only 6°1 per cent. It might be thought that they 
would have suffered less than others in the decade 
during which the Ulster custom of dual ownership 
has been recognised by law. But, on the contrary, 
they have decreased in the rural parts of most 
counties more rapidly than any other denomination. 
Outside Belfast the number of Presbyterians even 


thirty years ago, when the first religious census was 
taken, was about half as large again as it is now. 
No wonder that some ministers have begun to reflect 
that if they continue in the ways of sheer unadul- 
terated Unionism and landlordism they will soon 
have no flocks to minister to. 

This decrease of population has its economic 
cause in the pressure of high rents and low prices 
which has driven the more active of the population 
to emigrate ; it has its consequence in the increased 
price for labour which is aggravating the position of 
the farmer who remains. If statistics were only 
available, it would be found that the value of tenant 
right in North-East Ulster has been rapidly falling. 

How is this situation to be remedied? The 
farmer who is in the direst straits to pay his rent 
sees beside him another who has obtained substan- 
tial relief, and who has freed himself from rent- 
warner and bailiff, by purchasing under the Ash- 
bourne Act. He goes to his landlord and asks leave 
to do likewise. The landlord consults his rent-roll. 
He sees that the rents have been regularly paid—on 
many Ulster properties the bad debts are not 2 per 
cent. He calculates what the purchase-money would 
bring him if invested in Consols, and concludes that 
he would lose half his income. And so he refuses to 
sell to his tenant, and remains possessed of a rent, 
fixed for a term of fifteen years, which is secured 
upon the tenant's valuable property in the buildings 
and improvements. Thetenant goes to market. He 
finds there that, contrary to all the principles of 
Ricardo, prices of commodities are largely fixed by 
the relative burdens which have to be borne as rent, 
or in lieu of rent, by surrounding farmers. The 
purchaser under the Ashbourne Act sells his stock 
and makes a profit at what to the tenant would 
mean almost starvation. Is the tenant to go back 
quietly and starve ? 

This is the question he is asking himself. His 
very industry, his almost slavish honesty, has pre- 
vented him from receiving those benefits which in 
other parts of Ireland have been won by the persist- 
ent refusal to pay rent. He does not want to break 
the law, and he hopes that by some reasonable 
amendment of the law, without beggaring his 
landlord, against whom he bears no very acute 
ill-will, he may be made the owner of his land. It 
may fairly be said that all this is more directly an 
argument for a further reduction of rent than for the 
conversion of the tenant into an owner, and, as a 
matter of fact, the majority of those who are demand- 
ing compulsory sale look only to the reduction of 
annual payment. And I believe the sum required for 
land purchase might be very greatly reduced if, as 
an alternative for purchase, judicial and other rents 
were reduced to their fair economic level. But 
many thinking and reasonable farmers tell one there 
is more behind. They say that in the land courts 
the thrifty man who had his land in good heart 
got his rent raised, while the thriftless man got a 
large reduction. Not merely was this so, but it is 
hard to see how it is to be entirely avoided under 
any system of rent valuation. These men ask for 
a final settlement which will allow them to work 
without fear of losing by their work. The Ulster 
custom worked very well on those properties where 
rents were seldom if ever raised. Where the rents 
were altered frequently it was very little better 
than the southern system of tenure at will. Under 
present conditions every landlord will take all he 
can get, and while rents are liable to be periodically 
altered there can be no confidence. Who knows, for 
instance, what will be the party complexion of the 
next Land Commissioners sent by the next Govern- 
ment to fix rents for the next term? Sothe dual 
ownership, under State protection, is likely to be a 
failure, because the man omniscient enough and 
impartial enough to fix rents fairly at sight cannot 
be found. Perhaps to a philosopher or an economist 
that is the main interest of the present agitation in 
Ulster for compulsory sale. To the politician it has 
another value. It accounts for the ferocity with 
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which the landlord party have tried to avoid their 
doom by drowning the murmurs of their tenantry 
in the noise of the Orange drum. 


E. F. V. Knox. 


FROM GREEN BENCHES. 


HE brief, sparse, hurried sittings for which the 

Commons have been meeting during the past 
week have been held, so to speak, under the con- 
stant imminence of the Mercury of the Lords, Mr. 
Labouchere’s béte noire, Black Rod. At any moment 
this sombre functionary may arrive and cut off a 
wordy wrangle in the middle of a sentence as if he 
were the Dread Messenger himself, or some police- 
man not to be ignored supervening without notice on 
a quiet little “mill.” It was pathetic the other after- 
noon, just as Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Balfour were 
(let us say) in their second round over the Govern- 
ment’s mean trick about the Saturday pollings—the 
Member for Northampton had got his opponent’s 
head in chancery and was punishing him as he 
deserved—when an attendant rushed in and shouted 
the stentorian warning, “Black Rod!” The com- 
batants instantly let go of each other, looked 
sheepish, and then proceeded to follow the gentle- 
man with the black silk stockings and the gold-tipped 
ebony wand as it were into custody. But when 
they got back to the green benches again Mr. 
Labouchere resumed his attack just where he left 
off. What is more, he renewed it on subsequent 
evenings, and if he has not succeeded in shaming 
Mr. Balfour out of the contemptible Saturday poll- 
ings dodge, he has done what is probably even 
better, he has effectually “shown up” the dodge 
before the country in all the wretched pettifogging 
chicanery and the ingrained distrust and fear 
of the working classes in which it has been con- 
ceived. 

The interruptions of Black Rod are a sign of 
activity amongst the Lords. He comes to summon 
the faithful Commons to the bar of the gilded 
chamber, there to hear the Royal assent given to 
sundry Bills which their Lordships have been good 
enough to allow to pass. In truth the Lords have 
been abnormally active for the past week ; so much 
so, and in such contrast to the deserted Commons, 
that the relative aspects of the two chambers 
may be said for the time being to have been 
reversed, In the Hereditary Chamber all goes 
merrily—positively merrily. Noble lords, of whom 
there is quite a gathering, bob up and down with 
a brisk air, asking questions, or moving amend- 
ments, or throwing out Bills (from the base and 
distant vantage of the bar it is hard to follow the 
cryptic conversation of the dwellers in Olympus), 
while the Lord Chancellor and Chairman of Com- 
mittees, as Bills run through their alternate stages, 
keep exchanging places with a rapidity and grace 
calculated to give an unsophisticated stranger the 
idea that these high beings are executing a figure 
in some sacred and mysterious dance. The Duke 
of Argyll, his head thrown back majestically, 
struts about, now on this side of the table now on 
that, the very Jove of the assembly, wearing a 
sublime expression of superintendence and also of 
satisfaction, as if well content that the work is 
going bonnily on. This was what-struck one at the 
moment when their lordships were undoing with a 
single gesture the work of several toiling weeks of 
the Commons and its Committees in the matter of 
the Bill for bringing the tramway over Westminster 
Bridge. What serene indifference, one thought, to 
the common herd and their votes! Dissolutions 
have no terrors for these mortals. They have no 
vile reckoning to make with low electors at the 
ballot boxes. “Dignified and stately” as they 
resent the impertinent intrusion of the public voice 
from the plebeian chamber, one seems to hear the 
solemn-clashing cymbals of Jolanthe— 


“ Bow, bow, ye lower middle-classes! 
Bow, ye tradesmen ! bow, ye masses!”’ 


And yet as one looked at them with their hats on 
and their heads jauntily wagging while they threw 
out the popular bills, one could not help thinking 
that it was for them the storm was really brewing, 
for them the doomful reckoning was eventually 
coming at the polls. 


THE PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY IN 
LONDON. 


HE agitation for the establishment of a {new 
university in and for London has entered upon 
a new phase. Scheme after scheme has been for- 
mulated, and has failed. The Senate of the Univer- 
sity of London held out the hand to the teaching 
colleges, but the conditions of union were rejected 
by Convocation. In the Gresham Charter a Federal 
University was projected. A number of indepen- 
dent institutions were to be represented on a Uni- 
versity Council empowered to control the courses of 
study and the examinations necessary for the attain- 
ment of the degrees. To this scheme the objections 
were so overwhelming that although one Royal Com- 
mission had already inquired into the whole subject, 
the Government took the unusual step of appointing 
another to investigate it de novo. The Commis- 
sioners are now taking evidence, and at this 
critical moment an Association has sprung into 
existence by which yet another scheme is pro- 
pounded. Whatever the merits of its proposals 
may be, it has certainly produced an extraordinary 
unanimity amongst those who are themselves en- 
gaged in teaching. The gentlemen who are support- 
ing it are, we believe, acting as individuals, and are 
not in any way empowered to pledge the institutions 
with which they are connected. It is, nevertheless, 
most remarkable to find associated on the executive 
committee several members of the senate and one of 
the chief officials of the University of London, Pro- 
fessors of University College, of the Royal College of 
Science, andof the City and Guilds Technical Institute, 
together with the chairman of the Bedford College 
for Women. Nor is this all. These gentlemen are 
engaged in active educational work in London, 
but they are supported by others who are well 
acquainted with the needs and opinions of the 
Provinces. The composition of the executive com- 
mittee is fairly representative of that of the Associa- 
tion. The movement is new, and fresh adhesions 
are being received every day. But as it stands, the 
list of members is noteworthy. A number of Pro- 
fessors in the London colleges (of whom nearly every 
one is a well-known authority on his subject), Pro- 
fessors in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge colleges, the 
Principals of Mason College, Birmingham, of Firth 
College, Sheffield, of University College, Bristol, and of 
the University College of North Wales, all agree that 
they wish to see one university in London, and desire 
that it should be of the type described in a document 
drawn up by the executive committee of the Associ- 
ation. As it has been generally supposed that the 
interests of the various London colleges were difficult 
to reconcile, that the provincial colleges were hostile, 
and that the attitude of the University of London 
was impracticable, the scheme which is approved so 
widely and so heartily deserves more than ordinary 
attention. 

Its principal characteristics may be summed up 
in a few words. All previous efforts have contem- 
plated the establishment of relations between insti- 
tutions which, apart from their common interest and 
share in the government of the university, were to 
remain independent. They were to arrange the 
terms on which their students were to compete for 
degrees ; but they were themselves in the future, as 
in the past, to compete for the students. This 
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scheme the members of the Association unite in 
condemning. They cannot control the action of the 
governing bodies of the various London colleges. 
In some cases, the nature of the institutions in 
which they work is such as to make it improbable 
that they will ever be themselves connected with 
the university. In others their personal interests 
would appear to be opposed to the success of the 
scheme. But, in spite of these difficulties, they 
come forward at this crisis in the history of edu- 
cation in London to affirm that in their opinion 
the time for the policy of laissez faire has 
passed; that unrestricted competition is injuring, 
and does not advance, the cause of the higher edu- 
cation ; and that the problem must be solved—not by 
creating artificial bonds between competing institu- 
tions, but by fusing whatever London has of educa- 
tional endowments, of academical appliances, and of 
professorial intellect, into one organised whole 
directed from a single centre. 

The necessity for this is indeed apparent. Those 
who are best acquainted with foreign univer- 
sities are most despondent at the insensibility 
of English public opinion to the inadequacy of 
our own appliances for the higher education. 
We have indeed in London one thing of which 
we may be proud—the magnificent collection of 
scientific apparatus which is being accumulated at 
South Kensington. For the rest, as far as laboratory 
and lecture-room accommodation and teaching appli- 
ances are concerned, the provinces are in many 
respects better equipped than London; while nowhere 
in the United Kingdom is there anything to compare 
with Berlin, Strassburg, or Zurich. Public money 
could not be better spent than in organising a series 
of personally conducted tours by which those who 
have the control of higher education in this country 
should be educated up to a full sense of their re- 
sponsibilities. Equipments on a Continental scale 
should be provided, if anywhere, in London ; and it 
is impossible that this can be done if half a dozen 
colleges are competing for, and appropriating, frag- 
ments of the fund which, if spent for the common 
good, might accomplish all that is necessary. It is 
absurd to suppose that the unaided efforts of the 
council of either University or King’s college can 
in any reasonable time provide for the private use of 
its own students laboratories which could compare 
with those which are found abroad. 

If the existing University of London developed 
its latent teaching powers; if, with a reorganised 
senate and modified constitution, it became fused 
with the London colleges, so that they had but one 
interest, one aim, and one purse; then, indeed, a 
university of, in, and for London would come into 
being to which from all sources—Government, muni- 
cipal, and private—funds would flow, by which labora- 
tories might at last be established in the metropolis 
which do not make London professors shudder when 
they have to conduct distinguished foreigners round 
them. 

Although, however, this is the ideal at which 
the scheme of the Association aims, the proposals put 
forth are very elastic. Provided the fundamental 
constitution of the university is such as to make 
this ideal attainable—and to this end it is essential 
that the governing body should not consist of 
representatives of competing colleges—provision is 


made for carrying on university work of different. 


types in institutions which are not wholly under the 
control of the university itself. The common desire 
of the members of the Association is to prevent the 
university being merely thedirector of courses of study 
for a degree, and to make it, through professors of its 
own appointing, responsible for the instruction given, 
and for the co-ordination of the higher education of 
London. The constitution of the university would, 


therefore, be not federal, but professorial. The 
governing body would consist of Crown nominees 
and of the professors. No precise numerical relation 
between the two classes is insisted on. It is assumed 
that it will be so adjusted that each will be 


an effective force in controlling the university. It is 
proposed that the university shall carry on the 
examining work of the existing University of Lon- 
don, so that it would examine all comers, while its 
teaching operations would be confined -to the metro- 
politan area. The difficult question of the adjust- 
ment of the examinations to meet the wants of 
both intramural and extramural students is solved 
in the simplest way. The “examinations may, if 
found necessary, be different for those who have 
followed prescribed courses and for those who have 
not.” The objections which the provincial colleges 
might have felt to such a solution are, we believe, 
quelled by their belief in the class of men who will 
be the university professors if the scheme is carried 
out. 

Of course, the work of producing order out of the 
present educational chaos would be difficult. It is 
proposed that it should be entrusted to a small com- 
mission of legal and educational authorities. Many 
of the initial arrangements would have to be tenta- 
tive and temporary. The all-important point is that 
the Charter should be so drafted that a gradual 
approximation to the desired ideal should be pos- 
sible. 

Two classes of names are unfortunately conspicu- 
ous by their absence from the list of signatures to 
the scheme of the Association, viz., those of medical 
men (of whom but few have up to the present ex- 
pressed their approval), and those of the professors 
of King’s College. By the first class there is no 
reason to suppose that the proposals made will be 
viewed with disfavour. As a matter of history the 
scheme appears to have originated rather in the 
colleges than in the medical schools, but the proposals 
appear to be such as the schools could accept. It is 
admitted that they require special treatment, and it 
is suggested that they should at all events retain 
control over the “ teaching of medicine and surgery 
and over the funds devoted thereto.” The other 
conditions are simply to prevent the teachers in 
the medical schools from obtaining a preponderance 
in the university senate which could make the 
university itself little more than a big medical 
school. We shall hope to hear that the doctors 
support the scheme. As regards King’s College, 
too, there is nothing in the proposals to prevent 
funds being reserved for the promotion of theological 
teaching; there is, indeed, nothing to prevent the 
establishment of theological degrees. 

In all these respects it will be seen that the 
scheme is of the most elastic kind. To carry it out 
would no doubt require goodwill and a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice. It must be remembered 
that the men who are promoting it are risking much. 
They consider that due provision should be made 
for protecting the interests of teachers in institutions 
connected with the university, but no attempt is 
made to define what is meant by “due.” Even if all 
pecuniary interests were absolutely safeguarded, 
something is staked by those who are prepared to 
exchange an independent command for a seat on a 
board composed of other teachers of the same sub- 
ject. No body of men would run risks such as these 
unless they were convinced that a crisis had arrived 
in which it is the duty of those who claim to be 
leaders of the higher education to forget themselves. 
Will the councils of the colleges, the senate of the 
University of London, and the medical schools show 
similar public spirit ? 

A beginning has been made; the council and staff 
of the Bedford College for Women have almost 
unanimously expressed their wish to take part in 
such a scheme. Wi'l the more important bodies 
follow suit? While they are debating the question 
there is one point they may well remember. It will 
hardly be possible to establish a university on lines 
opposed by almost every eminent teacher of pure 
science in London, and the issue is rapidly narrowing 
down to this: Shall there be a non-federal teaching 
university in London, or shall there be no teaching 
university at all? 
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STENDHAL’S LETTERS. 


HE vogue of Stendhalism is not yet exhausted. 
It is a queer esoteric cult, this literary religion 
of which M. Paul Bourget has constituted himself 
the High-Priest. A few years ago all that the 
average man knew of Stendhal was that he had 
written two not very widely-read novels, “ La Chart- 
reuse de Parme” and “ Le Rouge et Le Noir.” Now, 
it seems, we are to understand that he ranks among 
the inspired Precursors and the intrepid Pioneers of 
nineteenth century literature. He—not Chateau- 
briand, not Dumas pére—was the father of the 
Romantic movement; it was from him, not from 
Balzac, that the Realists descend. Again, he was 
the first Frenchman to understand Shakespeare, and 
the first to make Italian touristry fashionable in 
polite Europe. He anticipated Bourget by the inven- 
tion of the psychological novel, was a dandy before 
the Age of the Dandies or M. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
and an apostle of art for art’s sake before Théophile 
Gautier. This is the Stendhalian faith, which, unless 
a man believe, he shall be damned for a philistine. The 
new religion has reached the stages when the mere 
défroque of the deity has the air of a sacrosanct relic. 
Stendhal’s writing-desk has been ransacked and the 
plunder solemnly given to the devoutas inspired texts. 
First came two volumes of his correspondence, with 
an introduction by Prosper Mérimée. Now we have 
a book of three hundred odd pages of “ Lettres 
Intimes ” (Paris : Calmann Lévy), a collection of brief 
notes written by Stendhal at irregular intervals 
between the years 1800 and 1815 to his sister 
Pauline. To the infidel who has not been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Stendhalian faith, these 
letters will, we fear, prove disappointing. They seem 
very ordinary, trivial, domestic documents, and, as 
often happens with the letters of far greater men, 
one wonders why on earth anyone should have been 
at the pains to publish them. 

Much of their matter consists in the advice of a 
young man to his sister on the choice of books, on 
the theme that men were deceivers ever, on the 
vanity of human wishes, on the advantage of 
marriages of reason over love-matches; in short, on 
a hundred well-worn topics, concerning which a 
brother may fitly lecture his sister, so long as the 
lectures are not subsequently printed for the edifica- 
tion of the public. It must be said that Mlle. 
Pauline would seem to have been an exceptionally 
intelligent young lady, or her brother would scarcely 
have ventured to discuss with her literary and 
philosophical questions with such pedantic solemnity ; 
and, if she only read half the books he reeommended 
to her, she must have been as learned as she was 
intelligent. He quotes Hobbes’s theory of the ridi- 
culous to her, and Locke on innate ideas, and Burke 
on the “Sublime and Beautiful.” He desires that 
she shall read Alfieri, “one of the greatest poets of 
the eighteenth century ; his verse gives me great 
pleasure, and will give you no less when you have 
made an interlinear translation of them; they are 
schietti verses ; you will find the word in your gram- 
mar.” Poor Pauline seems to have timorously replied 
that she would much rather learn English, whereupon 
her brother delivers himself of this remarkable piece 
of criticism :—“ They are wretched reasoners, these 
English; I know no people more wordy and cold. 
All they have produced is one genius and one mad- 
man. The genius is Shakespeare, the madman 
Milton.” Anon Stendhal pesters the unhappy 
woman with mathematics; remarks with airy persi- 
flage, that the square of a binomial equals the 
square of the first part plus the square of the 
second plus twice the product of the first by the 
second. Again, “If you are in a company where 
good form permits you to offend people’s vanity 
at the rate of ,*,, you can tell a man a plain truth 
which offends him in the proportion of ,',, if your tone 
at the same time flatters him at the rate of ,°;, because 
then the outcome is only ,*; of offence. There, you see, 
is the advantage of flattery. Accustom yourself 


to reason thus mathematically ; there you have the 
true use of mathematics.” After which one is not 
surprised to learn that Pauline took to masquerad- 
ing in men’s clothes (“ walking with habits of man,” 
the excellent Stendhal puts it, in the language of 
the madman Milton, which he spoke so idiomatically) 
and ultimately married an honest gentleman who 
knew neither Euclid nor vulgar fractions. 

Quite the best things in the letters are, as usual, 
the unconscious self-revelations of the writer. 
Stendhal, for instance, is fond of moralising on 
vanity. He says it is the primum mobile, the most 
universal of human passions. And then he writes as 
follows :—“ Yesterday I hailed [accroché] a charming 
day, quite the happiest of my life. From noon till 
half-past three I led a life such as Moli¢re might 
have imagined and Molé played. You know my 
usual ugliness; the women who most detest me 
complimented me on my appearance. I was 
in stockings and knee-breeches, black waistcoat, 
bronze-coloured coat, and a superb cravat and shirt- 
frill.” Elsewhere this scourger of human vanity 
writes: “I caught sight of Mlle. V.; I had a self- 
satisfied and insolent air; I was superb, particularly 
on account of my plumed hat; I lashed my horse 
with all possible majesty.” And this is the picture 
he naively draws of himself when serving as a 
Commissary with the army at Berlin. “Here I am 
a great personage ; I receive many letters in which 
the Germans address me as Monseigneur ; French- 
men in high place call me Monsieur Vintendant ; 
generals pay me visits on arrival, I receive solicita- 
tions, bully my secretaries, go to grand dinners, ride, 
and read Shakespeare.” Let us hope he read the 
fall of Wolsey, or the discomfiture of Malvolio, and 
was chastened. After vanity, it is the love of 
woman which comes in for Stendhal’s most scathing 
denunciations. Nevertheless, our moralist does not 
hesitate to keep his unmarried sister well posted up 
in the catalogue of his successive mistresses, playing 
Leporello to his own Don Juan by recounting the 
innumerable conquests of his plumed hat, his superb 
shirt-frill, and his majestic horsemanship. 

Such passages throw side-lights on Stendhal him- 
self: one or two others are not without value as 
records of contemporary social life. This, for in- 
stance:—“ A man of fashion to-day (Prairial, An XII.) 
rises at ten, takes a bath and his breakfast. Then, 
till half-past three, he pays visits, not to transact 
business, but to chat. What about? He doesn’t 
know himself. He gossips about the subject of 
general gossip. At four he dines, returns to dress, 
goes to the play from seven to half-past nine, dresses 
again, and goes to teas until midnight or one in the 
morning.” And here are a few details which show 
the cost of living in Paris in the year 1808. Stendhal 
tells his sister she can, with prudence, spend three 
months in Paris with her husband for three thousand 
frances. They are to take three rooms at an hotel in 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, at eighty francs a 
month (in the Rue de la Loi, a more fashionable 
quarter, it would be one hundred and fifty francs) ; 
dine at Legacque’s in the Tuileries for ten francs (at 
Véry’s, hard-by, it would be thirty francs); for 
fifteen francs a day, plus three francs for the coach- 
man, they can have a private carriage; and the 
husband can get himself a new suit at a good tailor’s 
for five or six hundred francs. This last heavy item 
would have astonished even Mr. Toots, but perhaps 
the computation allows for the superb cravats, 
plumed hats, and bronze-coloured coats of Stendhal’s 
own magnificent wardrobe. 


A FIRST NIGHT IN PARIS. 


HE Faubourg Poissonniére is chiefly known to the 
literary public outside France as. having been for 
long the home of Heinrihc Heine, oneof the most daring 
and successful literary innovators of our century. 
It is in this street that now stands the ThéAtre 
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Moderne, a salle of red and gold, where, from time 
to time, one of the most eminent of the young 
French poets of the day invites a select public to 
witness something new in the literary art, something 
which its creator, at any rate, supposes to be “un- 
attempted yet in prose or rhyme.” It was to the 
ThéAtre Moderne that M. Edouard Dujardin invited 
the other evening some 800 Parisians to hear and see 
Le Chevalier du Passé, “ Tragédie Moderne en trois 
actes et en vers libres.” 

In the auditorium, dim-lit as appropriate to a 
drama built all of dream, was collected such a motley 
assembly as is seldom to be found together within 
four walls even in Paris, the city above all others 
where extremes meet on a footing of momentary 
equality. Members of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
languidly curious of a new artistic manifestation, 
sat alongside of young painters and authors from 
Montmartre—in literature, as in politics, the source 
and centre of revolutionary impulse; ladies of the 
great world elbowed in the vestiaries ladies of the 
half-world, as well dressed as they. The Academy was 
represented by M. Ludovic Halévy; official criticism by 
M. Fouquier, of the Figaro—a ferocious literary critic, 
a veritable Fouquier-Tinville for the contemporary 
youth of Paris—and by M. Jules Lemaitre, the dra- 
matic critic of the Journal des Débats, who, without de- 
parting from orthodox traditions of French literature, 
has shown some intelligent appreciation for the au- 
dacities of the younger school. Among the masters 
of this school M. Stéphane Mallazmé was present, 
admiring with his strange eyes of an intellectual 
dreamer the beautiful scenic decorations designed by 
M. Maurice Denis, and applauding the verses, novel in 
form and sentiment, of a favourite pupil; M. Catulle 
Mendés was present also. With Mallazmé were 
Whistler and his wife: Whistler always inquisitive 
of any artistic innovation, and—no man of his 
generation more than he—having experienced how 
the world comes round at the end to innovators 
who have in them any of the stuff of genius. 
To detail in its entirety a salle three-quarters 
composed of Parisians “in view” is obviously im- 
possible ; we must content ourselves with mentioning 
only the names of such well-known Lutetian person- 
alities as M. Robert de Bonniéres, the novelist and 
social celebrity, who has just published a volume of 
highly-cultured verses; Mme. Georges Bizet, Mme. 
Fuchs, M. and Mme. Saint-Cére, of the Figaro, M. 
and Mme. Maurice Barrés, M. le Juge Sarcoux, 
known, apart from his judicial reputation, as an in- 
transigeant Wagnerian ; the painters, Raffaéli, Ger- 
vex, Boldini; and among the contemporaries and 
comrades of the author of the play, M. T.-E. Blanche, 
one of the lights of the new Salon, and M. Henri 
de Regnier, the latest Parisian poet who has made 
himself a name. 

Paris, like Athens of old, is always avide of any 
new thing. But to collect an audience seriously 
interested, and ranging from such well-known men 
of the world as M. le Marquis du Lau to such well- 
known ladies, a little out of “ the world,’ as Mdlle. 
Baudon (better known as La Meélinite, the most 
artistic danseuse of the Moulin Rouge), something 
exceptional as well as something novel was 
required. M. Edouard Dujardin, once director of 
the Revue Wagnérienne, and, later, of the Revue 
Indépendante, has for long been known to 
the artistic public of Paris as one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the movement in art and poetry 
which founded itself on the ruins of the Parnassian 
school. After several youthful tentatives, in prose 
apd in verse, he sought footlight suffrages last 
year as the author of Antonia, a tragedy of which 
Le Chevalier du Passé is the sequel. In 1893, it 
is his intention to produce a third drama, which 
will conclude the series. The interest aroused among 
the intellectual aristocracy of the French capital 
by the author's past career, and by his actual 
attempt to renew for the literary drama—as Wagner 
had already done for the musical—the form of the 
old Greek trilogy, suffices to explain the composition 


of the audience at the ThéAtre Moderne, and to 
account for the fact that Le Chevalier du Passé is, 
for artistic Paris, one of the chief events of the 
hour. 

The intrigue of the piece is simple. After the 
death, in the preceding play, of the lover (as befits a 
symbolist author, the names are left purposely 
vague! ), Antonia, once the beloved of one, has 
become the beloved of all who come. In the first 
act we see her, tended by her serving-women, offer- 
ing unlimited hospitality to the travellers who pass 
by her home, situated, of symbolical purpose, it 
matters not where. But the past has left in her 
soul its memories. In the second act she invokes the 
past. It appears to her, in a sort of symbolical 
dream, under the form of her old-time lover, le 
Chevalier du Passé. But he fades with the dawn, 
and, in the third act, Antonia, left desolate, and 
still under the influence of her dream, dismisses her 
guests, dismisses her serving-women, and, in a fine 
monologue, implores the reappearance of her spouse, 
her master, for whom her soul, at any rate, has ever 
remained dedicate and virginal. She goes off to seek 
for him throughout the world, and, la suite a Vvannée 
prochaine. 

It is evident that such a rough summary of 
the plot can give little idea of the peculiarities of M. 
Dujardin’s work. Its qualities reside in details of 
sentiment, and, above all, in the new form of versifi- 
cation M. Dujardin has found to express himself in. 
And to criticise these adequately several pages deal- 
ing with the development of the contemporary 
French school of poets would be necessary. In 
these lines we have wished only to render a brief 
account of a performance noteworthy among the 
actualities of Parisian life, which has interested 
intensely the advanced guard of the present French 
literary movement; and, without prophesying over- 
much for the future of M. Dujardin, it is matter of 
platitude that the few of to-day have often proved 
to be the many of to-morrow. 


THE DRAMA. 


“PAULINE BLANCHARD.” 


EMEMBERING a word of Théophile Gautier’s 
invention, you may call Pauline Blanchard a 
rurodrama, or, borrowing a title from Mrs. Woods, 
you may say it is a village tragedy. It deals with 
the quarrels and jealousies of rival farmers in a little 
Burgundian commune and with the evil fortune 
which their quarrels and jealousies bring upon their 
helpless children. I have a reason for italicising the 
adjective. For although the play contains much 
that is fresh, observed and vigorous, it can hardly be 
called a successful play: it ends by leaving the 
spectator cold—indeed, its reception when it was 
produced by Madame Sarah Bernhardt for the first 
time in London last week was (bating the applause 
awarded to the actress, and to the actress alone) 
distinctly below freezing-point—and, casting about 
for an explanation of this failure, I am inclined to 
find it in the helplessness of the heroine and of the 
man from whom she allows herself to be cruelly 
parted. In his recent lectures at the Odéon on the 
history of the French stage, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
argued, with no little cogency, that one essential 
difference between novel and drama was this: 
whereas the novelist may represent his personages 
as acted upon, it is incumbent upon the dramatist to 
represent his as acting. You may eliminate, that is, 
will from the novel, may show your characters 
moulded and controlled by external circumstance— 
the organism, in the Darwinian jargon, conditioned 
solely by the environment: that was the method, 
for instance, of George Eliot in her later novels; it 
is the method of the French, and, still more, of the 
Russian, naturalists. But from the drama you may 
not eliminate will: the manifestation of will-power, 
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the conflict of opposing wills (I remember a phrase 
of Mr. Stevenson’s, “the passionate cruces of life 
where duty and inclination come nobly to the 
grapple”), these are the very essence of drama. 
Perhaps M. Brunetiére’s proposition, thus briefly 
stated, is too sweeping ; perhaps we should have to 
guard it with many reservations before accepting it, 
or we might find ourselves, before we knew it, com- 
mitted to the queer conclusion that a good half of 
the Greek drama was undramatic. It is a question 
to be threshed out—some other day. But, pro- 
visionally, I think we may accept M. Brunetiére’s 
distinction as true in the main; and it certainly 
helps us to understand more clearly than before why 
it is that dramatised novels are, nine times out 
of ten, foredoomed to failure. 

Well, Pauline Blanchard is a dramatised novel 
—the playwrights, MM. Albert Darmont and Alfred 
Humblot, are said to have adapted it from “La 
Fille 4 Blanchard” of M. Jules Case—and it has the 
negative quality which, M. Brunetiére maintains, is 
commendable in a novel but damnable in a play, 
the absence of will. The two personages for whom 
our sympathy is solicited, Pauline and her lover, 
Francois Marchal, do not—except at the very close 
of the play, when it is too late—do not act. They 
simply suffer. Of the six acts (yes, six acts, and the 
play takes four mortal hours in performance) four 
are acts (the word is for once absurdly out of place 
—they are tableaux, rather) of passive endurance. 
The first two, to be sure, do exhibit an action, and, 
accordingly, up to the end of the second act, we 
were all interested in the play. There had beena 
violent quarrel between the two fathers, Camilet- 
Blanchard and Montagu-Marchal; the characters 
of the two men had been vigorously, if crudely, 
contrasted—Blanchard all apoplectic rage, with 
copious vocabulary of “ laches,” “ canailles,” 
“ gueux,” etc.; Marchal all dignity and deport- 
ment, with a red-ribbon, a major’s tricolour scarf, 
and an ill-eut frock-coat which he folds about 
him like a toga; the match between Pauline and 
Francois had been suddenly broken off, and the 
girl’s hand had been promptly bestowed by her Tam- 
burlaine of a father upon an unlovely, and unloved, 
farmer. Then we had seen the wedding at the 
Mairie, the awkward squad of rustic guests, the 
reading of the Code, the garde champétre’s gala 
uniform, old Marchal showing an admiring village 
how the heart of a father can be sacrificed to the 
duty of a Mayor, and Pauline coerced into the fatal 
“Yes” by the threats of Blanchard, the Bull of 
Basha’. Up to this point, I say, we had been 
interested, because we had been shown an action, 
the conflict of wills. But thenceforward the will 
was eliminated, and the play became unspeakably 
tedious. Pauline deserted her husband at the door 
of the Mairie, took refuge in a peasant woman’s 
cottage, and invited Francois to come to her. He 
came, but he did nothing. It is true we were offered 
a sort of Teniers picture of cottage life—an old 
woman peeling potatoes, spinning at a wheel, or 
doling out the milk. But a Teniers picture (I speak 
with bated breath and whispering humbleness, lest 
“G. M.” should forthwith prove me idiotically 
wrong) is not drama. Pictorial art, as readers 
of my colleague’s fulminant articles in THE SPEAKER 
will have learned, does not want a “subject.” Agreed ; 
but, assuredly, the drama does. On the stage, the 
spectacle of an old woman peeling potatoes or doling 
out the milk does not satisfy me; I want to see 
people doing something, or willing to do something. 
In the fourth act, again, nothing happened. We 
saw Francois Marchal whining over the “ cussed- 
ness” of things, like a provincial Hamlet, crying 
like a baby in his mother’s arms (Oh! this eternal 
scene of “ Ma Mére”! When will the French stage 
learn to do without it ?), or listening respectfully to 
the copy-book consolations of his father—by this 
time a colossal monument of dignity, with a new, 
and bigger, red ribbon. But the upshot of it all was 
that Francois did nothing, and willed nothing. In act 


five we were shown Pauline waiting in a hayloft for 
Francois to come, and waiting in vain, like Mariana 
in the Moated Grange. Pauline fell ill, and raved, 
and swooned—the helpless victim of fate, doing 
nothing, willing nothing—and when at last that 
laggard in love, Francois, did come, it was only to 
make himself the mouthpiece of his father’s copy- 
book morality, and to tell Pauline that it was her 
duty to return to her husband. This, you remember, 
is precisely the conventionally respectable advice 
which Pastor Manders tendered, in very similar 
circumstances, to Mrs. Alving, and the author of 
Ghosts shows you what a tragedy came of her acting 
upon it. It was a tragedy, too, that happened in Paul- 
ine’s case. She returned, practically, a madwoman to 
her husband, the loathed Cadet, and, at his very first 
caress, she cut his throat from ear to ear with a 
sickle. Then she died one of those rapid deaths 
which always follow a stage-doctor’s warning that 
“the slightest excitement would be fatal,” and which 
are pretty safe to happen to Mme. Bernhardt in any 
piece of her repertory. With the throat-cutting 
business there was a momentary flicker of interest 
excited ; it was, you see, the one effort of will which 
the poor lady was permitted to make throughout the 
six acts. But it came too late, and the audience 
went away from Pauline Blanchard wondering why 
Mme. Bernhardt had troubled herself to produce so 
dulla play. ... Andyet... and yet... dull 
though it is, I will not go back on my first judgment 
that the play contains elements which are fresh and 
observed and vigorous. It is fresh, in its constructive 
simplicity and straightforwardness, its avoidance of 
Sardou and Scribe tricks of “preparation” and 
“complication” and “ resolution”’; it is observed, in 
its true atmosphere of village life, its real Bur- 
gundian peasants; it is vigorous, in its character- 
sketch of the elder Blanchard and eke (for it is too 
bad, after all, to laugh at a type of dignity and 
probity because of its écharpe and its frock-coat) of 
the elder Marchal. What a pity that these qualities 
could not have been combined with the one indis- 
pensable dramatic quality—the power of inventing 
an interesting action! B. W. 


SEX IN ART.—II. 


EN thousand times superior to Lady Waterford 
is Miss Armstrong—a lady in whose drawings of 
children we perceive just that light tenderness and 
fanciful imagination which is not of our sex. Per- 
haps memory betrays me, it is a long while since 
I have seen Miss Armstrong's pastels, but my impres- 
sion is that Miss Armstrong stands easily at the head 
of English lady artists—above Mrs. Swynnerton, 
whose resolute and distinguished talent was never 
more abundantly and strikingly manifested than in 
her picture entitled “ Midsummer,” now hanging in 
the New Gallery. “Midsummer” is a fine piece of 
intellectual painting, but it proceeds merely from 
the brain; there is hardly anything of the painter’s 
flesh in it; there are no surprising admissions in it; 
the painter never stood back abashed and asked her- 
self if she should have confessed so much, if she 
should have told the world so much of what was 
passing in her intimate soul and flesh. 
Impersonality in art really means mediocrity. 
If you have nothing to tell about yourself, or if 
courage be lacking in you to tell the truth, you 
are not an artist; and are women without souls, 
or is it that they dare not reveal their souls un- 
adorned with the laces and ribbons of convention? 
Their memoirs are a tissue of lies, suppressions, and 
half-truths. George Sand must fain suppress all 


mention of her Italian journey with Musset; but 
of such hypocritical hare-hearted stuff no Rousseau 
or Casanova is made: and then women are too deeply 
rooted in circumstance to betray their own natures 
in a calm and dispassionate survey of life; not even 
for the sake of the perfect and complete realisation 
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of self, which the so-called impersonal method 
alone affords, are they prepared to make the ap- 
parent abandonment of self which the method de- 
mands. It matters not whether they paint por- 
traits or landscapes, their work is rarely more than 
soft, futile whisperings and sighings about their 
own special joys and troubles. Their own story 
does not interest them because it is typical of hu- 
manity, but because it is their own; not for one 
moment can they get out of their own conventional 
individualities. In love it is said that they are 
capable of self-sacrifice, in art are they capable 
of any? They astonish us as much by their want 
of originality as they do by their extraordinary 
powers of assimilation. I am thinking now of the 
ladies who marry painters, and who, after a few 
years of married life, exhibit work identical in 
execution with that of their illustrious husbands— 
Mrs. E. M. Ward, Madame Fantin-Latour, Mrs. Swan, 
Mrs. Alma-Tadema, Mrs. Stanhope Forbes. How 
interesting these households must be! Immediately 
after breakfast husband and wife sit down at their 
easels. “Let me mix a tone for you, dear,” “I think 
I would put that up a little higher,” ete. This is la 
peinture a quatre mains. Nevertheless among these 
well-intentioned ladies we find one artist of rare excel- 
lence—I mean Madame Lebrun. We all know her 
beautiful portrait of a woman walking forward, her 
hands in a muff. Seeing the engraving from a 
distance we might take it fora Romney; but when we 
approach, the quality of the painting visible through 
the engraving tells us that it belongs to the French 
school. In design the portrait is strangely like a 
Romney; it is full of all that brightness and grace, 
and thatfeminine refinement, which is adistinguishing 
characteristic of his genius, and which was especially 
impressed on my memory by the portrait of the 
lady in the white dress walking forward, her 
hands in front of her, the slight fingers pressed 
one against the other, exhibited this year in the 
exhibition of Old Masters in the Academy. But if 
we deny that the portrait of the lady with the muff 
affords testimony as to the sex of the painter, we 
must admit that none but a woman could have 
designed the portrait which Madame Lebrun 
painted of herself and her little daughter. The 
painting may be somewhat dry and hard, it 
certainly betrays none of the fluid nervous tender- 
nesses and graces of the female temperament; but 
surely none but a woman and a mother could have 
designed that original and expressive composition ; 
it was a mother who found instinctively that touch- 
ing and expressive movement—the mother’s arms 
circled about her little daughter’s waist, the little 
girl leaning forward, her face resting on her mother’s 
shoulder. Never before did artist epitomise in a 
gesture all the familiar affection and simple per- 
suasive happiness of home; the very atmosphere of 
an embrace is in this picture. And in this picture 
the painter reveals herself to us in one of the in- 
timate moments of her daily life, the tender, wistful 
moment when a mother receives her growing girl in 
her arms, the adolescent girl having run she knows 
not why to her mother. These two portraits, both 
in the Louvre, are, I regret to say, the only pictures 
of Madame Lebrun that I am acquainted with. I 
doubt, however, if my admiration would be increased 
by a wider knowledge of her work. She seems 
to have said everything she had to say in 
these two pictures. Madame Lebrun painted well, 
but she invented nothing; she failed to make 
her own of any special manner of seeing and 
rendering things; she failed to create a style. Only 
one woman did this, and that woman is Madame 
Morisot, and her pictures are the only pictures 
painted bya woman that could not be destroyed with- 
out creating a blank, a hiatus in the history of art. 
True that the hiatus would be slight—insignificant 
if you will—but the insignificant is sometimes dear 
to us; and though nightingales, thrushes, and sky- 
larks were to sing in King’s Bench Walk, I should 
miss the individual chirp of the pretty sparrow. 


Madame Morisot’s note is perhaps as insignifi- 
cant as a sparrow’s, but it is as unique and 
as individual a note. She has created a style, 
and has done so by investing her art with all 
her femininity; her art is no dull parody of ours: 
it is all womanhood—sweet and gracious, tender 
and wistful womanhood. Her first pictures were 
painted under the influence of Corot, and two of 
these early works were hung in the exhibition of 
her works held the other day at Goupil’s, Boulevard 
Montmartre. The more important was, I remember, 
a view of Paris seen from a suburb—a green railing 
and two loitering nursemaids in the foreground, the 
middle of the picture filled with the city faintly 
seen and faintly glittering in the hour of the sun’s 
decline, between four and six. It was no disagree- 
able or ridiculous parody of Corot; it was Corot 
feminised, Corot reflected in a woman’s soul, a 
woman’s love of man’s genius, a lake-reflected 
moon. But Corot’s influence did not endure. Through 
her sister’s marriage Madame Morisot came in con- 
tact with Manet, and she was quick to recognise him 
as being the greatest artist that France had pro- 
duced since Delacroix. Henceforth she never faltered 
in her allegiance to the genius of her great brother- 
in-law. True, that she attempted no more than to 
carry his art across her fan; but how adorably she 
did this! She got from him that handling out of 
which the colour flows joyous and bright as well- 
water, the handling that was necessary for the 
realisation of that dream of hers, a light world 
afloat in an irradiation—light trembling upon the 
shallows of artificial water, where swans and aquatic 
birds are plunging, and light skiffs are moored ; light 
turning the summer trees to blue; light sleeping a 
soft and lucid sleep in the underwoods; light il- 
lumining the green summer of leaves where the 
diamond rain is still dripping; light transforming 
into jewellery the happy flight of bees and butter- 
flies. Her swans are not diagrams drawn upon the 
water, their whiteness appears and disappears in the 
trembling of the light; and the underwood, how 
warm and quiet, and penetrated with the life of the 
summer; and the yellow-painted skiffs, how happy 
and how real! Colours: tints of faint green and 
mauve passed lightly, a few branches indicated. 
Truly, the art of Manet transporté en éventail. 

A brush that writes rather than paints, that writes 
exquisite notes in the sweet seduction of a perfect 
epistolary style, notes written in a boudoir, notes 
of invitation, sometimes confessions of love, the 
whole feminine heart trembling as a hurt bird 
trembles in a man’s hand. And here are yachts 
and blue water, the water full of the blueness 
of the sky ; and the confusion of masts and rigging 
is perfectly indicated without tiresome explanation! 
The colour is deep and rich, for the values have 
been truly observed ; and the pink house on the left 
is an exquisite note. No deep solutions, an art afloat 
and adrift upon the canvas, as a woman’s life floats 
on the surface of life. “My sister-in-law would not 
have existed without me,” I remember Manet saying 
to me in one of the long days we spent together in 
the Rue d’Amsterdam. True, indeed, that she would 
not have existed without him; and yet she has 
something that he has not—the charm of an ex- 
quisite feminine fancy, the charm of sex. Madame 
Morisot is the eighteenth century, with some pre- 
science of the nineteenth ; she is the nineteenth turn- 
ing her eyes to look back regretfully on the 
eighteenth. Chaplin parodied the eighteenth century; 
in Madame Morisot something of its gracious spirit 
naturally resides; she is eighteenth century especially 
in her drawings; they are fluent and flowing; no- 
where do we detect a measurement taken, they are 
free of tricks—that is to say of ignorance assuming 
airs of learning. That red chalk drawing of a naked 
girl, how simple, loose, and unaffected, how purged 
of the odious erudition of the modern studio. And 
her precious and natural remembrance of the great 
century, with all its love of youth and the beauties 
of youthful lines, is especially noticeable in the red 
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chalk drawing of the girl wearing a bonnet, the veil 
falling and hiding her beautiful eyes. As I stood 
lost in admiration of this beautiful drawing I heard 
a rough voice behind me: “C’est bien beau, n’est 
pas ?” It was Claude Monet. “ Yes, isn’t it superb?” 
I answered. “I wonder how much they’d sell it 
for.” “I'll soon find out that,’ said Monet, and 
turning to the attendant he asked the question. 
“ Pour vous sept cents cinquante francs.” “C'est 
bien ; il est a moi.” 

This anecdote will give a better idea of the value 
of Berthe Morisot than seventy columns of mine 
or any other man’s criticism. G, M. 


THE WEEK. 


WE are informed that the late Mr. E. A. FREEMAN 
left behind him a mass of MS. materials. The most 
important of these naturally relate to his History of 
Sicily, of which it may be possible to publish two 
additional volumes. Of these, the first, representing 
a continuation of what has already been published, 
down to the Roman Conquest, is unfortunately rather 
a series of considerable fragments than an organic 
whole. The Roman and Saracenic periods are prac- 
tically unwritten, but the MS. referring to the 
Norman Conquest of this island is practically complete 
and would form a volume by itself. Besides this, 
Mr. FREEMAN left more or less complete materials for 
a History of Rome down to MITHRIDATES’ time, in 
a longer or a shorter form; considerable fragments 
of a History of Greece; a work on KING PIPPIN; 
notes for a new edition of the Norman Conquest, and 
a fragment on HENRy I., and some other pieces. As 
several of these, however, were written some years 
ago, and would, in many cases, have been greatly 
recast by the author had life been spared him, it 
will be a question of great difficulty how much can 
now see the light. 


Mr. FREEMAN'S literary activity continued un- 
abated to the last; and, indeed, an account of his 
last journey “ Across ‘the Spanish March’ to Va- 
lencia,” which will shortly appear in the columns of 
the Guardian, actually contains the chronicle of his 
architectural and historical observations to within a 
few days of his death. To the last his mind retained 
its full vigour, and promised many years of prolific 
work. He used to say to friends, “My memory is 
— quite so good as it was, but I can use my facts 

tter.” 


A NEW popular and very thoroughly edited issue 
is in course of publication of the works of the father 
of Russian fiction, N. V. GoGo. Its editor is the 
well-known professor of Russian literature, now 
president of the Moscow University, Tikhonravov. 
He is just completing the last volume of the edition, 
which contains letters, notes, extracts, and GOoGOL’s 
first sketches for his works. Artistically, Russians 
will gain little from these additions; no unknown 
work of GoGo.’s has come to light among them. But 
biographically and historically they will gain much. 
They show how accurately and elaborately GoGo. 
worked, how industriously he notes down names of 
dogs, terms used in hunting, colloquial or felicitous 
expressions, picked up by accident or derived from 
popular songs, minute details derived from adminis- 
tration, and soon. When we remember that GoGo. 
was a genuine artist who never inserted a single 
word or detail simply for its photographic truth to 
life, after the fashion of the modern French realists, 
but was always selecting from this immense mass of 
material what was artistically right and character- 
istic, we can gain an idea of the amount of labour he 
gave to the perfection of his work. 


; MoRE light, too, is thrown by this edition on the 
inward struggle by which Gogo. was always torn, 


his genius and his patriotism urging him on to his 
great satirical works, while his bigoted piety led him 
to regard this very satire asasin. This may seem 
of no interest to the English reader; but from the 
enormous importance of GOGOL to the Russian people, 
every minute particular about him must be sacred to 
the Russians themselves. All the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern Russian fiction, which have now 
secured to it so high a place in the literature of 
the world, really owe their origin to GoGoL. Its 
artistic truth, its undoubted influence on life itself, 
the peculiar Oukriiinian humour, a certain sublimity 
touched with pathos—all this was first introduced 
into Russian fiction by GocoLt. He was in this 
absolutely a pioneer. It is a pity the English are 
altogether unacquainted with these writings, and we 
are glad to announce that very soon one of the 
greatest of them—the “ Diary of a Madman”—will 
appear in a translation by Miss E. L. BooLe, whose 
previous renderings from the Russian lead us to 
expect much of this. 


A RwussIAN novelist, PETROPAVLOVSKY by name, 
who wrote under the nom de plume of “ Karonin” and 
was regarded as one of the prominent writers of the 
young generation, recently died in Russia. He was 
incarcerated on political grounds for several years 
while still a lad. Later on he was sent into adminis- 
trative exile in Siberia, and the vicissitudes of his 
life are chiefly responsible for his bad health and 
habitually melancholy cast of his mind. 


A TRANSLATION of Louis CoUPERUS’ new novel 
“Extase” by Mr. A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS is being 
prepared by Messrs. HENRY & Co. The only other 
new announcement in fiction this week is “ A New 
England Cactus and’ Other Stories” (UNWIN), by 
Mr. FRANK PorE HuMPHREY, in the “ Pseudonym 
Library.” 


Mr. SAMUEL LAING’s new book, “ Human Origins: 
Evidence from History and Science,” will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL; while 
Mr. Exvuiot Stock has ready “The Antiquity of 
Man from the Point of View of Religion,” by Mr. 
R. H. Capron, an answer to Mr. LAING’s former 
work, “ Modern Science and Modern Thought.” 


THE tenth volume of “ The Speeches and Public 
Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone” 
(METHUEN), which, as we noted before, is to be pub- 
lished first, since it covers much of the “ debatable 
land” about to resound with the din of the 
electoral battle, will contain a short preface by the 
Liberal leader, and a portrait. The matter has been 
so far brought down to date as to include Mr. GLAD- 
STONE’S recent address to the rural delegates at the 
Memorial Hall. 


A NEW picture of America is promised from the 
pen of Mr. H. PANMURE GORDON, a well-known 
member of the London Stock Exchange, who recently 
visited the United States. His book, “The Land of 
the Almighty Dollar” (WARNE), records his experi- 
ence both socially and commercially. Mr. GORDON 
is believed to have observed without spectacles, and 
to have noted on fresh paper. Too many travellers 
wear coloured glass, and in writing their impressions 
make a palimpsest of somebody else’s book. 


THE ninth volume of the new edition of “ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia” extends from “round” to 
“Swansea.” Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY writes on 


“George Sand,” Mr. ANDREW LANG on “Sir Walter 
Scott,” PROFESSOR DOWDEN on “Shakespeare,” PRINCE 
KROPOTKIN on “Siberia,” Mr. Austin DoBsoN on 
“ Steele,” and Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE on “ Lord 
Many other articles have 
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been revised by the principal authorities on the 
various subjects, including the exposition of his 
philosophy, by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. We are 
glad to reiterate that this Encyclopedia, having 
regard to the exhaustiveness of the matter, the 
repute of the contributors, and lowness of price, is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable work of its kind ever 
published. 


In July Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH will have ready 
for sale CAxToN’s translation of “The Golden 
Legend,” with two woodcuts designed by Mr. E. 
BuRNE-JONES. It is a careful reprint of the original 
edition of 1484, with a glossary and index, edited by 
Messrs. F. S. ELLIS and WILLIAM Morris. The 
work has been produced at Mr. Morris’s Kelmscott 
Press. At present the price, which will be raised on 
the day of publication, is nine guineas. 


CAPTAIN PASFIELD OLIVER has edited for Mr. 
FIsHER UNwIn’s “ Adventure Series” the memoirs 
of BENYOwSKY, the great Hungarian charlatan, who 
imposed his exaggerated and falsified accounts of 
his achievements on the British public a century 
since, in 1790. The title of the volume will be “ The 
Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus Count 
de Benyowsky in Siberia, Kamskatka, Japan, the 
Liukiu Islands, and Formosa.” 


ONE of the most interesting sections of Essex, a 
country rich in antiquarian interest, and not de- 
ficient in natural beauty, lies between Bradwell 
Point and Saffron Walden, and eastward to Col- 
chester and Hedingham Castle. This is the portion 
described by Mr. C. R. B. BARRETT in his “ Essex: 
Highways, Byways, and Waterways,” a luxurious 
volume published by Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN. 
Mr. BARRETT has illustrated his work himself with 
many etchings of admirable workmanship, and a 
great number of cuts let into the text. A disserta- 
tion is appended on the coinage of Essex by Mr. L. 
A. LAWRENCE, a member of the Council of the 
Numismatic Society. 


PROBABLY it is the very excellence of English 
financial institutions and management which ac- 
counts for the fact that the subject of Public 
Finance, as distinct from that of Political Economy, 
has not of late years attracted much attention 
in our country. Since McCuLtocn’s book, first 
published in 1845 and now out of print, there has 
been no manual on the subject available for the 
student. In his “Public Finance” (MACMILLAN) 
PROFESSOR BASTABLE has sought to supply the need 
of such a work by going over the whole field 
embraced by his title, and presenting the result in 
a systematic form, so that the student may obtain a 
general knowledge of the leading facts and present 
position of this branch of political science. 


WE have on our table some specially interesting 
poetical publications. ‘“‘ Fate in Arcadia,’ and Other 
Poems” (WARD & DoWNEY), by Mr. E. J. EL.is, is 
a work likely to attract much attention. It is “ em- 
bellished”” with twenty-four full-page illustrations 
by the author, which, on a hasty glance, seem to be 
real embellishments, the product of a very unusual 
gift. A new edition of CYNEWULF's “Christ,” 
edited with a modern rendering by Mr. ISRAEL 
GOLLANCZ, in the same style as his “ Pearl,” is pub- 
lished by Mr. DAvip Nutr. “Songs of Béranger,” 
translated by Mr. WILLIAM TOYNBEE, is an addition 
to Mr. WALTER Scott's “ Canterbury Poets.” “Our 
Earth” (UNWIN), a long blank-verse work by Mr. 
GEORGE THOMSON, is ominously called volume I. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 


WHAT a change—writes our musical corre- 
spondent, apropos of the success of the Rheingold 
on Wednesday night—has come over our perform- 
ances of dramatic music since the days when the 
Royal Italian Opera was not, and when aristocratic 
amateurs assembled at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
order to see short (that is to say, shortened) opera 
followed by long ballets, and to meet one another 
afterwards in the foyer of the theatre. At present, 
every night during the season is an opera night, and 
operas are no longer cut down for the greater glory 
of a ballet; the ballet, as a separate performance, 
having, in fact, disappeared. As a sign of these 
changes, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the scene of the 
fashionable gatherings at the beginning of the 
century described by Lorp Mount-EpDGCUMBE in his 
“ Musical Reminiscences,” is being pulled down. 


OF the operatic representations by Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS’s cosmopolitan company, which includes 
among its leading members vocalists of Italian, 
French, Polish, English, and American origin, the most 
remarkable of late has been that of Carmen, with 
MADAME DESCHAMPS as the wayward, wanton 
heroine; M. JEAN DE RESZKE as the simple-minded 
infatuated soldier; M. LASSALLE as the fatuous, self- 
confident bull fighter ; and MADAME EAMESas the inno- 
cent, devoted peasant girl. In no other capital, Paris 
distinctly included, could sucha cast be secured. At 
Paris,indeed, M. DE RESZKE, M. LASSALLE,and MADAME 
EAMEs belong to the Grand Opera, where Carmen 
is not played, and where, hitherto, the great musical 
authorities have not thought of playing it. The 
work belongs to the repertory of the Opéra Comique, 
where it offers to MADAME DESCHAMPS one of her 
very best parts. But Carmen has never been given, 
and never can be given, at the Opéra Comique with 
such a Don José as M. JEAN DE RESZKE, such an 
Escamillo as M. LASSALLE, or such a Michaela as 
MADAME EAMES. 


THE final concert for the season of the Philhar- 
monic Society included one of those Wagnerian 
concerted pieces which, as a rule, are heard only 
at the RICHTER concerts; and the Siegfried Idyll 
was played under Mr. CoweEn’s intelligent and care- 
ful guidance about as well as it ever was under the 
direction of the eminent conductor who first in- 
troduced it in this country. BEETHOVEN’s Pastoral 
Symphony, than which no great work is more 
familiar to the Philharmonic orchestra, was another 
feature of the concert. In the Symphony, as 
in the so-called Idyll, both the orchestra and 
its chief were at their best. There were two 
instrumental soloists, SENOR ARBOos, the Spanish 
violinist, and M. SAPELLNIKOFF, the Russian pianist. 
The former played very delicately MAx Brucn’s 
first concerto, his refinement of style being more re- 
markable than his power. The latter gave an effec- 
tive,if somewhat violent, performance of RUBINSTEIN’S 
Concerto in D minor. The vocalist was Miss ESTHER 
PALLISER, who sang very expressively Rebecca’s 
principal air in SiR ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S Ivanhoe, 
and very brilliantly the waltz from GouNop’s Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Our Copenhagen correspondent writes that BJGRN- 
soN has gone to Denmark to preach at quite a 
number of meetings the gospel of peace. BJGRNSON 
now frankly declares himself to be a Socialist, 
though no mere dreamer of dreams. Nearly twenty 
thousand people, including delegates from eighty- 
three Peace Societies, are estimated to have been 
present at his Himmelbjerget meeting last Sunday. 


AMoNG the most striking experiments with the 
electric current that have ever been seen is that now 
exhibited by Messrs. SIEMENS & Bros. at the Crystal 
Palace Electrical Exhibition. It is a repetition of one 
of TEsLA’s experiments, but on a far grander scale. 
A current of high intensity and frequency of alterna- 
tion is made to excite an induction coil, from the 
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secondary poles of which long flames are made to 
issue. If anything such as a block of wood, slate, or 
salt be placed in contact with the poles, the current, 
in its attempt to bridge over this distance, passes 
in all manner of directions, finally burning a hole 
straight through. But ifa glass plate two feet square 
be brought between the poles we witness a real 
fight between the spark and the non-conductive 
obstacle. With a low power the current is observed 
at the poles to consist of small, bright coruscations, 
radiating from the centre and spreading out in the 
form of a circular disc; but a gradual increase soon 
makes the sparks leap about more and more, until the 
plate itself seems to be one mass of brilliant flashes, 
all making their respective ways over the edges of 
the plate to the other pole. When the intensity 
reaches about 40,000 volts a climax is reached, for 
the glass, no longer able to offer any resistance, is 
pierced by the current and shines only with a dull 
and feeble glow. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of Mr. Lewis LLEWELLYN DILLWyn, M.P., 
who for thirty-seven years had represented Swansea 
in Parliament, and whose services to advanced 
Liberalism in Wales are too well known to need 
mention here ; GENERAL ALBERT FYTCHE, C.S.I., late 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah; and GENERAL 
Str CAMPBELL Ross, K.C.B., who had seen much 
frontier warfare in India. 


THE DISSOLUTION AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


ATHENS, June 16th, 1892. 

T is no exaggeration to say that nowhere is the 
result of the coming General Ekection in the 
United Kingdom awaited with greater interest than 
in Turkey and the Balkan States. The Sultan has 
his own reasons for mistrusting the transfer of the 
Foreign Office from Tory to Liberal direction, but he 
will at all events, as he himself has said, know where 
he is in his relations with England ; and it is satis- 
factory to know that in our present Ambassador to 
the Porte we have a representative who, with the 
suaviter in modo in a high degree, understands 
when necessary how to associate the fortiter in re. 
Thanks to the want of clearness of vision at Con- 
stantinople, the Armenian question has taken a 
direction which is far from conducive to the per- 
sonal security of the Sultan or the peace of his 
Empire. For the moment Russian policy requires 
that the movement of sympathy with their fellow- 
countrymen in Turkey that was produced by the 
events of two and three years ago among the 
Armenians of Russia should be kept within bounds; 
but it may not be always so. There are not only 
the unfulfilled conditions of the Berlin Treaty for 
which Europe is responsible, and the equally ignored 
conditions of the Cyprus Convention; but behind 
them there is the clause of the San Stefano Treaty 
which deals with the condition of the Armenian 
provinces of Asia Minor. Though superseded by 
the Treaty of Berlin and the Cyprus Convention, 
the Treaty of San Stefano is not regarded in 
Russia as a dead instrument, however little it may 
be talked about; and the Sultan is well aware of 
this. But the greatest interest in the General 
Election «is perhaps felt in the Balkan States and 
their dependencies, if one may apply that term to 
the unredeemed territories in European Turkey that 
are looking to Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece for 
deliverance. Recent events in Bulgaria and the 
late General Election in Greece have been steps 
towards a solution of the Balkan Question which 
cannot be very long retarded. The proclamation 
of Bulgarian independence is a step which the 
indifference of the Sultan to his duties and rights 
as Suzerain of Bulgaria may force on Prince 
Ferdinand and his Minister, M. Stambuloff. Through 
the neglect of his interests and responsibilities, 


the protection of his Bulgarian vassals when they 
quit Bulgarian territory, even for Turkish soil, 
has been allowed to fall into the hands of Russian 
Consuls, without the Sultan venturing to stop it or 
demand its cessation from Russia. The anomaly of 
such a position is perceptible to the most casual 
observer, and springs directly from the irregular and 
unrecognised position of the present Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment and Prince Ferdinand. It is also a serious 
obstacle to an understanding between the three 
principal Balkan States that might be developed 
later, under favourable auspices, into a League for 
mutual defence. 

At the present moment the chief obstacle to an 
understanding so desirable among the Balkan States 
lies at Sofia. The chauvinism developed in Bulgaria 
by the victory over the badly led Servian levies has, 
together with the somewhat over-masterful attitude 
of M. Stambuloff towards the other States, and his 
too ostentatious leaning on Turkey, contributed to 
the raising of this obstacle. When, some little time 
ago, Greece and Servia exhibited a disposition to come 
to an understanding with each other and with 
Bulgaria, in view of possible eventualities, they 
were represented at the Porte as compassing the 
partition of the remaining portions of the Sultan’s 
European dominions. This reopened with fresh 
violence the jealousy and mistrust of Bulgaria and 
M. Stambuloff’s aims at Belgrade and here. Lord 
Salisbury’s Guildhall speech, in which he described 
Bulgaria as the hope of civilisation in the East of 
Europe, gave serious offence at Constantinople, and 
fanned the flames of jealousy both in Servia and 
Greece; but Mr. Gladstone’s reply to a Servian 
correspondent, discountenancing the mischievous 
tendency of this speech, did much to calm the 
more excited spirits in Servia and Greece. At 
Sofia, however, Lord Salisbury superseded Mr. Glad- 
stone as the political patron of Bulgaria in England. 
Lord Salisbury’s popularity in Greece, it need hardly 
be said, suffered no loss, while in Servia the distrust 
of England increased; and here it may be worth 
while to note a remark made by a Servian states- 
man on one occasion to the writer :—‘* Whatever 
liberty we enjoy we owe to Russia, and whatever 
restrictions have been imposed on us have been im- 
posed by England and her allies.” But most note- 
worthy was the expression of feeling which the 
report of a possible understanding between the 
Balkan States evolved from the Austrian press. 
They denounced it in terms without measure, 
and gave it to be understood that Austria 
would tolerate nothing of the kind. This was 
not to be wondered at, when it is remembered that 
towards the latter end of 1878 Austria proposed to 
Lord Salisbury, at that time Foreign Minister, the 
military occupation of Macedonia and Eastern 
Roumelia by Austria while England undertook the 
task of organising the civil administration. Itisa 
point in Lord Salisbury’s favour that he listened to 
the advice that was given him by a competent agent 
in the Balkans, and rejected the flattering offer; but 
the agent afterwards fell into disgrace “ because he 
worked rather favourably to Russia and against 
Austria.” This is what is said in well-informed 
quarters. 

What is hoped for by those in the Balkan States 
who have adopted the cry of “the Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples” and repudiate the domination of 
any one State over the others, is the removal of that 
dead weight which has hitherto impeded their 
progress, called the status quo, which keeps them 
apart and imposes wasteful expenditure on arma- 
ments and preparations for an emergency which, 
however long it is retarded, must inevitably come. 
They desire a helping hand and friendly influence to 
smooth away their jealousies and rivalries, and to 
sustain them, if. need should arise, in case of an 
aggression, which, in spite of all assurances to the 
contrary, they fear from Austria. The reforms that 
should have been introduced into Macedonia under 
the Berlin Treaty were opposed by Austria 
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certainly out of no friendly spirit towards Turkey, 
but with disastrous effect to the well-being of 
its people. The late Lord Granville, commenting 
on the failure of certain Powers to honour their 
signatures to that treaty, said that England could 
go no faster than the rest of the team. The team 
has long ago been broken up, and has left the legacy 
of an armed truce that may at any moment be 
ended unless one of the principal causes that make 
for war is removed. A Balkan League, backed by 
one or more of the Great Powers, would be a potent 
element in restoring the equilibrium which their 
detachment from Turkey destroyed. Such a League 
would not necessarily mean the partition of the 
rest of European Turkey, which, if wise counsels 
can only be made to prevail at Constantinople, 
might remain indefinitely under the authority of 
the Sultan. It is the opinion of the writer that 
it is in the power of the Liberal party to make 
such counsels prevail; and not only at Constantinople, 
but also at Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens. 


THE JOURNALIST AND THE COBBLER. 


ES,” said the Journalist to the Cobbler, 
in a far-away voice. “Go on.” 

It was very hot. The Cobbler’s shop stood on the 
sunny side of the coombe, on either side of which 
the little village was built. On the far side the 
trees rose in masses above the small red and white 
houses and the thatched cottages, the individuality 
of their form and character lost in the haze of a 
summer afternoon. Down the middle of the coombe 
ran a little trout-stream, falling by a succession of 
tiny cascades to the sea-level. The plash of the 
water struck a deliciously cool note on the burning 
day. Two children were sailing paper boats on the 
stream. On the road, by the door of the shop, a dog 
lay, glaringly white in the sunshine, and his tongue 
lolled from his mouth. These were the only living 
objects visible out of doors. From where the 
Journalist sat he could catch a glimpse of the corner 
of the bay under the Cobbler’s window awning. 
The cliffs burnt red on the shimmering blue of the 
Channel. The boats, drawn up on the shingle, were 
covered with canvas to protect the paint from the 
blistering heat. The Journalist thought of the 
London pavement, and the thought parched him. 
He thought of the black garb of civilisation, and his 
flannels seemed a burden unto him. 

“Yes,” he said; “ go on.” 

The Cobbler was a small man with a large and 
bulging forehead. He was clean shaven, and, though 
his cheeks were sunken and lined, his lips were full 
and his eyes lustrous. He went on, glancing at his 
visitor from time to time to see that his confidences 
did not provoke the smile of ridicule. He held an 
old boot between his knees, which were covered by a 
leather apron. “Tf only I could get back to 
London. Day after day I sit here, and as I hammer 
down each little nail into a heel or a sole it seems 
to me that I am hammering down moment after 
moment of my life, and with each little nail fixing 
myself more surely to the unending dulness of 
existence here. All the evening I read—anything, 
everything I can lay my hands on. My brain is full 
of ideas—crowded with ’em,” and the little man 
passed his hand feverishly over his forehead, “but I 
can’t form them into words; they melt away just 
when I think I’ve got a grip on them. If only I 
were back in the stir of London the words 'ud come, 
I'm sure of it.” 

He paused, and looked pleadingly at the Journalist, 
who was gazing out of the window. The Cobbler 
saw him shudder. He was thinking of the travail 
of production, when the weary brain has to be 
whipped, scourged, ere it will do its unwilling task- 
work; when words and sequences of phrases recur 
to the mind with idiotic and meaningless iteration 
and persistency; when the worker feels himself 


poised on the terribly narrow ridge that separates 
the sane from the mad. 

.... “What is the use of all my reading?” the 
Cobbler was saying plaintively. ‘There is no one 
here to tell of the moments of delight the books give 
me. I want to put those moments into words—into 
print.” He dwelt on the last words with a rever- 
ential gusto. “ Now, in London... .” 

But the Journalist heard him no more save as a 
droning accompaniment to his own vagrant thoughts, 
which were now occupied with the irrevocable loss 
he had suffered of the pure joy of reading for the 
mere pleasure of appreciation; he thought of the 
accursed necessity of looking in every book, in every 
phase of life, for “stuff” for the printers; of the 
impossibility of the return of the old ecstasy of 
seeming to share, himself alone with the author, the 
divine joy of creation of a great thought or a perfect 
line. He thought of the happiness which used to flow 
from the primal unanalytical joy of existence. Now 
all was self-consciousness ; to everything he had to 
bring the scales and weights of the literary shop. 
And once again he shuddered. Then he roused him- 
self. The Cobbler was finishing his harangue; the 
burden of his speech was still—London. The Jour- 
nalist looked out on the beautiful blue and green of 
the Devonshire sky and woods, on the myrtles and 
hydrangeas in the cottage gardens, and the roses on 
the cottage walls, and he said :— 

“But here is the only true and beautiful life. 
Life in great towns is false, cruel, and solitary. 
You are no doubt married, and with your wife 
and——” 

“T have no wife,” broke in the Cobbler with a 
certain fierceness of tone, and a sudden hardening 
of the muscles of his face. ‘“ I”—he looked earnestly 
into the other’s eyes as though to read there what 
manner of man he might be. There was a pause. 
“T think my wife is in London,” he added, simply 
and quietly. “She was young and very beautiful, 
and I—didn’t understand her.” 

The Journalist met his gaze. Then he rose, took 
the other’s hand and pressed it, and went out of the 
shop. 

He walked back to his inn, lit a pipe, and sat 
down in the armchair in his sitting-room. So he 
remained for several minutes, silently smoking, his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling. Then he got up, smiled— 
it was not a pleasant smile—and shrugged his 
shoulders. “It’s no damned use,” he said; “I’m not 
a man, I’m a journalist,” and he sat down at his desk 
and wrote a column or two for his editor. When he 
had finished, he re-lit his pipe and lay back in the 
armchair again. After a while he rang the bell. 
“You will find two pairs of boots in my bedroom,” 
he said to the waiter: “ send them across to Mr. Lear 
to be soled and heeled.” 

Ina few minutes the man re-entered. “These are 
the only ones I can find, sir, and they are quite * 

“Do as you are told,” interrupted the Journalist ; 
“send them across at once, and say that I want 
double soles for rough walking, and that I must have 
them back first thing to-morrow morning, as I leave 
then for Dartmoor. And see,” he added, as the man 
was leaving the room; “let this go by the evening 
post,” and he handed him the envelope. 

“He has helped me to my column ; I will help him 
to stick to his last for to-night at all events, poor 
devil.” And he knocked out his pipe on the grate, 
and went down to the bar. 


A. Boyp. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AUTHOR OF “IONICA.” 


S1z,—Will you allow me to supplement your interesting and 
touching account of the author of “‘Ionica” by a reference to 
the very rare poem of “ Plato,” which was his earliest publica- 
tion, and has not, I think, ever been reprinted. It obtained the 
Chancellor’s Medal for the year 1843, and is deseribed as “ by 
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William Johnson, scholar of King’s College.” It opens by a 
complaint of the cynicism of the age :— 


‘¢ They say the world is on the wane, and some 
Swear that the age of dwarfish minds is come, 
That greatness hath no charter as of yore, 

And men revolt from claims of sovereign lore.” 


This the poet bids the enthusiasm of Cambridge to deny :— 


‘*Q Granta! thou that hast the heart of youth 
Pulsing with genial heat of ancient truth, 
Whose cloistral peace is vocal to the wise, 
Whose shadowy rites and fane-lit cemet’ries 
Still bear high witness to the wealth and pride 
Of Grecian reason’s glowing summer-tide, 

_ for the honour of mankind, and tell 
The sceptic herd how willingly and well 
Thy venturous sons are ever bold to try 
The sounding depths of bright philosophy ; 
Stretch out thy hand to help the faithful few 
Who toil to fill their urns with lustral dew, 
Wading into the brimming stream 
That glides around the fadeless Academe.”’ 
The transition is easy to a series of pictures of Greece by the 
Cam, an Athens that speaks English and plays cricket :— 
“ Here walk Athenian youths of gentle mien, 
Moulding high words in colloquy serene— 
Calm, bold-eyed neophytes with sunny brows, 
Bearing symposial wreaths of myrtle boughs, 
With buoyant step, and free lips, and the air 
Of men with minds to think and hearts to dare,’’ 

The little pamphlet is full of exquisite things, with quotation 
of which I must not take up your space; but I will ask room for 
one charming portrait, that of Lady Jane Grey :— 

‘* Must not she, 
Who sat with Phedo's volume on her knee, 
And, when the blithe hunt was on foot for her, 
When horns were clamorous, and the woods astir, 
And echoes of the noonday joyaunce fell 
On the sweet stillness of her oriel, 
Just looked up once to see the merry men, 
Then bent her frail neck o’er the page again ; 
And, though she loved the forest, dared prefer 
To talk with Life’s and Death’s interpreter— 
Must not that second Diotima be 
In this high-rapt and tranquil company ?”’ 

My excuse for troubling you with these citations must be 
that I have never found, even among those who hold William 
Johnson’s poetry in high esteem, one who was acquainted with 
a poem issued fifteen years before the publication of “ Ionica,” 
and inspired by the same tremulous delicacy of sentiment, the 
same Pagan melancholy, the same peculiarities of temperament. 
The “ Prolusiones” of 1843 were, indeed, of singular promise ; 
not only did they comprise the beautiful ‘‘ Plato’ of Johnson, 
but the “Carmen Latinum” and the Epigrams were signed by 
Henry Sumner Maine, and the “Carmen Greeum” and the 
Porson version by William George Clark. 


June 18th, 1892. EpMuUND GossE. 


S1z,—Old Etonians of thirty years ago will detect one or 
two trifling errors in your notice of William Johnson (I have 
never learned to call him “Cory ”). Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
certainly was not his pupil, while several could be named who, 
either at school or since, lan been more conspicuous than some 
of those whose names you give. To mention living men may, 
perhaps, savour of personal gossip; but two I may be allowed 
to recall whose early promise their contemporaries will re- 
member, and whose loss will be regretted as long as any of those 
contemporaries survive—W. K. Wilson (elder brother of Sir 
Roland), who was killed by a fall on the Riffelhorn in 1864, and 
Stephen Fremantle, who died ten years later of typhoid fever, 
having just reached in his University and College the standing 
required to give full scope to the influence which his peculiarly 
attractive nature, combined as it was with high principle, had 
already begun to exercise. 

Johnson's influence extended beyond his pupils. The ordinary 
boy—gargon moyen sensuel—called him “mad,” and his ways 
were no doubt unconventional. A pocket Virgil used (and with 
deadly effect) asa missile is not, perhaps fortunately, a generally 
recognised instrument of form-discipline. But he always took a 
friendly notice of any boy who came under his eye if he 
evinced interest beyond the merest school- (and out-of-school-) 
routine; and more than ove such probably can remember kindly 
advice, imparted in Johnson’s odd, jerky manner, which he is 
glad that he followed or—which is more likely—sorry he did not. 


A. J. B. 


“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD.” 


* \7TEW lamps for old !—New lamps for old, forsooth !— 
New burning lights for old ones dim and shady!” 
The hearer of this offer was, in truth, 
Britannia’s self—a much-respected lady ; 
~The vendor, a magician strong and hearty, 
‘Vernacularly termed The Liberal Party. 


The lady shook her head as ladies do 
In moments they are neither gay nor sad in, 

And said, “‘Old lamps are worth much more than new, 
According to the legend of Aladdin : 

But sometimes I’m inclined to turn the tables, 

And call revered traditions, old wives’ fables. 


“T know my good old lamp in bygone hours 
Filled England’s length and breadth with castles Spanish— 
With ‘ gorgeous palaces,’ and ‘ cloud-capp'd towers,’ 
And dreams, which in too fierce a glare might vanish ; 
To praise its beams a patriotic hymn rose, 
And all the world seemed one grand féte de Primrose. 


“ But, on the other hand, in daily life 
New lamps are infinitely more enlightening ; 
And now and then I hear a whisper rife, 
That earth's dark corners need a little brightening : 
To see the difference *twixt clean and dirty, 
Perchance I want ‘ more light’ as well as Goethe.” 


The wise magician bowed his head and smiled : 
‘Old lamps are all the better for removal ; 
So therefore, my dear madam, be beguiled 
To take my newer ones upon approval ; 
And if you find it hopeless to arrange them, 
You see you're quite at liberty to change them.” 


The lady (like all ladies in the land) 
Of long consideration was a lover, 
And with a bargain would not close offhand ; 
So merely answered, ‘“‘ Well! I'll think it over ; 
And in a month at most will give you warning 
If your suggestion I'll adopt. Good-morning.” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, June 24th, 1892. 
MASTER of the short story, Edgar Poe, in 
reviewing fifty years ago his contemporary 
Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales,’ drew up in brief 
a sort of defensio artis, well worth recalling now 
that, thanks to Mr. Kipling and others, short stories 
are coming daily more into vogue. Poe greatly pre- 
ferred, on artistic and all counts, the short story— 
the “tale proper,” as he called it—to the ordinary 
novel. It was, in his creed, the most perfect form of 
the art—“ in mere prose!” Before prose, of course, 
rhyme; as became so superlative a rhymer as Poe, 
of all men, to admit. But after a rhymed poem, not 
longer than his own “ Raven,” he found the short 
story, as he and Hawthorne wrote it, the best of all 
possible kinds of fiction. 


Excess of zeal perhaps carried the author of “ The 
Raven” and “ The Fall of the House of Usher” rather 
too far in praising the genre of the last-mentioned 
little masterpiece at the expense of the novel. He 
treated your long novel with no great respect, in- 
deed. What he would have said had he lived in 
London to-day, and reviewed many of the fearful 
and wonderful three-volumed works of art sent out 
in Mr. Mudie’s mysterious vans, it is painful to con- 
sider. But there are good novels luckily, past, and 
let us hope, still to come. Sir Walter Scott wrote 
novels, and so did Balzac and Dumas, and they were 
not wanting in art or entertainment. And have we 
not Dickens and Thackeray and Meredith? Some of 
these might have reminded Poe that the novel, too, 
has qualities and pleasures of its own. He objected 
that a long story, which could not be read at a sit- 
ting, had its artistic effect spoilt by the intervening 
of other and outer impressions. But there is a 
certain pleasure in the mere continuity of a long 
story which runs on with one’s own life, day by 
day, for a time, and on Friday night leaves you 
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perhaps with D’Artagnan in Paris, and on Sunday 
morning lands you, picturesquely wounded, at Dover 
on a mission of gallantry. 


Long stories then are good. But so are short 
ones. Only the short story is good in a different 
way, for there is more, of course, in it than a question 
of length. The “tale proper” is not merely a novel 
in little—a novelette, to use a barbarous term. It is 
of a different genre. It has its own laws, and these 
much more definite than those of the novel. The 
novel is permitted a diffuseness, and, on occasion, a 
certain exuberance and even eccentricity and way- 
wardness, in the setting forth of its fable. But in 
writing the other you must, says Poe, preserve an 
artistic unity, and an ordered relation of part to 
part, if you would make your fiction tell. Altogether 
rather a hard saying, which might have made even, 
let us say, M. de Maupassant reflect further when he 
was perfecting his method under Flaubert’s eyes, 
and which might yet be commended to Mr. Kipling, 
should he care to reconsider his red-hot, rapid, 
journalistic method from a new point of view. 


Like all later writers of tales in France, M. de 
Maupassant, whose interruption in that writing we 
must all lament, has in his salad days no doubt read 
his Poe in Baudelaire’s translation, and profited by 
it. Certainly some of his short stories are as good, 
considered as mere examples of technique, as any- 
thing we have. Take “La Parure,” a tale as success- 
ful in its finer realism as the “ Fall of the House of 
Usher ” in its romance, and as definitely and propor- 
tionately wrought. See how simple and effective 
a beginning it has, touching off the unfortunate 
heroine in a word—‘“une de ces jolies et char- 
mantes filles, nées, comme par une erreur de destin, 
dans une famille d’employés,” who had no hopes, 
no social opportunities, no dowry, and so came at 
length to marry a plain little clerk in the Civil Service. 
She dreams at times of better things, “ grands salons,” 
perfumed boudoirs, and those social delights that go 
with the richer art and fashion of life; and for 
contrast has her humble ménage where her hus- 
band uncovers the same soup tureen every evening, 
declaring with an enchanted air, “ Ah, le bon pot- 
au-feu! Je ne sais rien de nreilleur que cela.” 


Then comes the one bright episode—a féte at the 
Minister’s; to attend which with her husband, she 
borrows the fatal parure of supposed diamonds from 
a friend, and loses it on the way home. To buy 
another in its place, so that its owner shall never 
discover its loss, her husband borrows and scrapes 
together thirty-six thousand francs. For ten years 
afterwards the unfortunate pair have to live 
miserably, wearing themselves out in the struggle 
to repay the debt. When all has been paid at last, 
the wife meets one day, the first time since the loss, 
the friend who had lent her the diamonds, and now 
barely recognises her, so changed is she by the 
terrible ten years. She tells her friend the whole 
story now, who stops astonished on hearing it: 
“You bought a necklace of diamonds to replace 
mine? Oh, my poor Mathilde! But mine were 
false. They were worth at most five hundred 
francs!” 


In the foregoing and in others of his short stories 
M. de Maupassant follows the rules of the game toa 
nicety, and gives us capital models for the new 
Academy of Fiction, which Mr. Walter Besant and 
others propose to erect. French writers, as a rule, 
show a finer sense of form in dealing with such 
things than the English; though, when we have a 
writer of genius like Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who has 
moreover conceived his art as a thing to be perfected 
by immense pains and ingenuity, he gives us tales on 


occasion which are good enough to turn all Paris 
envious. But Mr. Stevenson has not been writing 
short stories lately, which we may well regret in 
remembering “ A Lodging for the Night,” and other 
fables of the kind, included in “The New Arabian 
Nights” or “The Merry Men.” Their author, he tells 
us, read much in French romance in his ’prentice 
days, and a graft of French Art on a Scottish, or 
Celtic, stock has always led to fine results, as we 
know. 


Out of the earlier international exchanges of 
romance, especially in tales of the Arthurian 
chivalry, you may get some delightful examples, 
which have not, of course, the later more conscious 
rhetoric and method of Mr. Stevenson, but are none 
the less perfect for that in their own way. There 
are one or two of the shorter old French romances, 
borrowed from Wales, and touched up with Norman 
art, that deserve to be written in letters of gold and 
hung on the walls of our Academy. Or you may 
turn to the Welsh itself, to the “ Mabinogion” and 
other sources, and find wonderful things of the kind. 
The same with the native Irish. What more satis- 
fying on a winter’s night than “ Teig O’Kane and 
the Corpse”—the most unforgetable of ghostly 
romances—translated only the other day for the 
first time by Mr. Douglas Hyde ? 


From the “ Mabinogion” one might quote at 
length, if only to show how good a short story those 
early Welsh tale-spinners could tell in their own 
tongue. In “The Dream of Rhonabwy,” for 
instance—one of the tales in that collection which 
owe little or nothing to any imported Norman 
influence—you have effects of colour and dramatic 
contrast never excelled by any later romanticist of 
them all. The art of romance was never surely more 
magically employed than in the description in this 
tale, first of Rhonabwy’s uncouth surroundings 
where he falls into his haunted sleep, and then of 
the action and circumstance of the dream itself. 


So one might, in the attempt to get together the 
perfect anthology of tales, go on citing from the old 
and' new story-tellers, from the unknown author of 
“The Dream of Rhonabwy” onwards. There is the 
“Decameron” to make one pause; and the list of 
other delightful European tales is endless. “The 
New Arabian Nights” has been referred to above; 
but the book of the old “ Arabian Nights” is yet to 
be considered. It is enough to gossip, however, of 
short stories and the art of fiction, without critically 


-perpending a statement of all the passed masters in 


the art. Solet us escape the comparative criticism of 
some younger and successful followers of Mr. Steven- 
son, and spare a discussion of the methods, for 
example, of Mr. Kipling, “Q,” and Mr. Hardinge 
Davis and other American contemporaries, dis- 
covered lately in the pages of Harper's, or the 
Century, or Scribner's. 


Altogether, there is no want of catering for what 
one sapient critic (who seems to think that the short 
story was invented by Mr. Kipling) tells us will be 
the “ Fiction of the Future.” If, however, we are to 
have our anthology of short stories, it will be better 
to make our first collection from the past, whose 
store of fiction we can estimate more fairly and 
with less embarrassment than that of to-day. A 
“Golden Treasury of Tales” we might thus have, 
as admirable as Professor Palgrave’s ever-delightful 
“Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” There is 
no end, indeed, of rich material, and material too, for 
the most part, surprisingly little known. 


And if the short story does once more become 
the most popular, as it is often the most effective. 
kind of fiction, it will be a great gain tous. It will 
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be our gain, for one thing, if it only serve to avert 
a little the intolerable plague of long novels, which 
grows worse year by year. It will clearly be our 
gain if it lead some of our irrepressible amateur 
novelists to practise this other genre of the art, 
where they cannot so easily write at random wita- 
out being found out. For the short story appears 
simple, and is in actual fact one of the most difficult 
things to write well; as may be read in the history 
of Hawthorne and Poe, and many another who tried 
to live by writing it, having the artistic conscience 
to only write it well. E. R. 


REVIEWS. 


A SPOKESMAN OF NEW FRANCE. 
Reearps Historiaves eT Litrérarres. Par M. le Vicomte E. 
— de Vogiié, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Armand 
oun, 
HUNDRED years after the French Revolution, 
which promised to make all things new, the 
most thoughtful of French writers are asking them- 
selves whether decadence has not finally come 
upon their nation, and many are despairing of the 
morrow. True it is that the Republic seems to be 
set on its feet at last, and is likely to “march.” 
But in what direction? Has the race which so long 
held with easy sway the supremacy in Europe lost 
its salt and its savour? Is it staggering, under a 
sort of «esthetic and moral intoxication, to anarchy, 
to pessimism, and to public suicide? M. Bourget, no 
mean critic, believes that the decadence which 
he paints in such melting colours cannot be 
healed. He tells us that “ Dilettantism,” to which 
all the modern artists and teachers have yielded, 
never had a to-morrow, and will not have one now. 
Science, he declares, is bankrupt; for it cannot 
establish its religion of the Unknowable, yet it 
is hindering every other religion from making good 
its claim. The political system under which France 
lives, but (he would insist) does not thrive, is a mere 
piece of mechanism, an abstraction on paper, 
traceable to Rousseau and Descartes. It embodies 
the geometrical philosophy of the eighteenth 
century; while we have learnt, from Hegel, Darwin, 
and Spencer, that society is a living organism which 
can be neither shaped nor governed a priori, or as 
if by some Euclid turned system-monger. The 
French brain, continues this acute and elegant 
Cassandra, has itself become the prey of conflicting 
theories, in none of which can it feel the certitude 
which alone works miracles. And the French nature, 
so long remarkable for its undaunted self-confidence, 
threatens to become “as incapable of acting as of 
affirming.” Individuals may delight in culture, 
luxury, and anarchical freedom; but all this will 
end in the dissolution of the body politic, and 
“exit France.” 

M. de Vogiié, in the brilliant volume of essays 
which he has lately put forth, offers a strong con- 
firmation of the evidence’ collected by M. Bourget 
and others; but his prognostics are more cheerful. 
He fully grants that Dilettantism, Realism, Pes- 
simism, and all the other plagues spread abroad in 
French society, will be its ruin if they are suffered 
to run unchecked. Two years ago he published a 
bold and, affecting address to “the young men 
of twenty,’ in which, with forcible eloquence, he 
sketched the change that, as he thinks, is coming 
over the French character. It is here reprinted, and 
deserves a careful study at the hands of those who, 
instead of letting themselves be misguided by so- 
called “foreign correspondents,” will look into 
things for themselves. According to M. de Vogiié, 
—and he is no more a Conservative than he is a 
Reactionary—the new generation in France is loyal 
to the Republic, determined to uphold freedom of 
thought and action, nor in the least beguiled by 
partisans of the old régime, but not enthusiastic 


about politics, and very little attached to party. 
They have no ambition to set up a brand-new 
Constitution, as their fathers had. Political pas- 
sions are changing to social aspirations. The makers 
of systems, like Sieyés, were in search of the philo- 
sopher’s stone; they practised not chemistry, but 
alchemy. These young men who have just taken 
their degree or entered the army have no views 
concerning the “ ideal Government,” and “ the princi- 
ples of ’89” leave them cold. But they are intent 
upon discovering an organic, a medicinal, chemistry 
which shall bring relief to the millions of their 
countrymen, who sink under the crushing weight of 
a civilisation they support but do not enjoy. Be- 
yond the noisy, frivolous Paris of drawing-rooms, 
theatres, and public meetings, their eyes are drawn 
to “the silent enigmatic faubourgs” which corre- 
spond to our Whitechapel and our Bermondsey, and 
round which the battle of the future must be fought. 
Instead of the worn-out device Noblesse oblige, 
they are substituting a larger one, Savoir oblige. 
They have begun to recognise that knowledge has a 
social function; that the artist, the man of letters, 
cannot escape from the human solidarity to which 
he owes not only his leisure for inspiration, but his 
very existence. And their maxim is that upon such 
gifts as these none have a stronger claim than the 
disinherited and the outcasts of our economical 
tyranny. 

Holding these views, M. de Vogiié has nothing 
but scorn for the sects and churches of literature, 
with their monastic seclusion and their fainéant 
dislike of the multitude. In his eyes, “art for art” 
is treason as well as heresy. “Culture,” when 
it declines to dedicate itself to the brotherhood 
of man, is vain, imbecile, and corrupting. Neither 
poet nor painter has a right, in these days, to shut 
himself up in his tower of ivory and forget the 
voices which call to him from the street below. The 
worship of “impeccable form” is idolatrous; what 
men demand are ideas, not empty, resounding music 
in which there is no gospel of life. “Can we not 
write, in fit language,” asks M. de Vogiié indignantly, 
“things noble and worthy which will endure?” 
He believes that the young are sickened with all 
this talk about naturalism, with all the so-called 
schools of art. It is time to break through the 
meshes of aristocratic exclusiveness, and to win 
the people at large by sympathy and simplicity. 
For, as M. de Vogiié would allow to M. Bourget, 
in the French temperament there is a dreadful 
want of idealism, of poetry, and of the subtle 
qualities which in the less Latinised races have 
enabled them to enter into the idea of evolution, 
and to work out their salvation by means of it. 
The French are too stay-at-home, too disdainful of 
knowledge, too disinclined to travel, and full of 
antiquated prejudice. What they cannot define, 
they do not believe in. Hence their Jacobin propa- 
ganda, their sensuality, and their lack of reverence. 
But Voltaire has had his day, and Rousseau is giving 
way before social science. The uprising of Germany 
in 1870 does not mean, merely or chiefly, the triumph 
of the schoolmaster, as many have foolishly supposed. 
M. de Vogiié was taken prisoner at Sedan on 
September Ist, and as the waggon rolled off with 
him and his fellow-captives, he heard the soldiers of 
the Fatherland uplift their voices in Luther’s Hymn. 
It was a revelation, he says: “ Yes, the people must 
surely conquer that have behind them a century of 
moral and of civic virtue”; not the dissolute and 
the decadent who pride themselves on their strong 
dose of la névrose and their refined debaucheries. 
Most true it is that Paris, “the city of great noises 
and little men,” does not adequately represent the 
industrious millions whose sons and daughters are 
drawn thither as by a magnet. And in the vitality 


which may still be found in rural France M. de 
Vogiié puts his trust for the future. 

But the horizon of the Gallic intellect must be 
widened. This impressive and charming writer has 
travelled, studied, and explored. He is well read in 
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English, German, and Russian. He knows the East. 
His sketches of Athens, Constantinople, and St. 
Petersburg, of Russian monasteries and Egyptian 
paintings, are at first hand. When he quotes the 
Nihilist poets, Nekrassof and Tutchef, it is from the 
original, and he translates admirably. He is 
acquainted with the life of India, and has meditated 
on the shores of the Crimea. Everywhere he 
remembers France, nor can it be denied that 
he judges her deficiencies with severe eyes and 
under the painful impression of the contrasts her 
memory is always evoking. Yet he does so like 
that despised thing, a genuine patriot, who would 
heal his country’s wounds and not skin them over 
with idle flatteries. Standing before a notable 
picture, “L’Eté,” exhibited by M. Puvis de Chavannes 
in the Salon of 1891, he recognises, on the one hand, 
a contribution to the noblest popular art and 
democratic culture in its taking idealism, but, on 
the other, a scathing satire upon the “ deliquescent ” 
and luxury-eaten classes which defile in front of 
it and call themselves “ Tout Paris.” Not in them 
does he perceive the hope of resurrection for 
France. They have the culture and the wealth; 
but what are they, after all?—money-changers, 
sensualists, courtesans male and female, sold in the 
market for what they will fetch. M. de Vogiié 
is impartial, however. Nothing will induce him 
to exalt the reactionaries because he is disgusted 
with the knaves and charlatans who rule France 
from the heights to which they have scrambled. 
What is termed “ religion,” or “ spiritualism,” in the 
Faubourg St. Germain does not hold him for a 
moment, any more than his “young men of twenty.” 
That official doctrine seems to him, as to them, a 
voyage—not across the Ocean which science declines 
to navigate, but “in a closed sea,” or round and 
round a paltry mill-pond. Yet things have their 
roots in the invisible; so much is beyond contro- 
versy. Old faiths and new scepticisms testify that 
Wwe cannot explain the surface without taking into 
account the depth. There is “a latent electricity 
in the moral world” which it is the task of our 
philosophers to disengage. And religion, passing 
on where science halts, has still a message for 
humanity. M. de Vogiié, in the midst of the Paris 
which we know, does not shrink from asserting 
that the new conditions of industry are taking 
us back to primitive and even to Biblical forms 
of association, wherein the solitary individual, 
if he is not to perish, must combine with his 
brethren and share in their common feelings as 
in their social effort. Such is the decree of that 
“Princess Democratia” about whom the German 
peasant talked to his children, and whose image and 
superscription will be stamped on the only current 
coin of the future. But the religion of toil and 
fraternity will bring with it one still more august; 
it will teach “that there is a God who makes the 
world beautiful, who has drawn from earth and air 
and water the flesh of man, and has kindled in that 
flesh the spark of thought.” Let only the feeling 
grow which Alfred de Vigny has chanted, “the 
disdain of an immortal something” in man for the 
tricks, illusions, hypocrisies, and turpitudes of the 
atheist flesh and the decadent nerves, and France 
may still look for a to-morrow not unworthy of her 
past. So argues M. de Vogiié with a frank and per- 
suasive style, which honours learning yet does not 
squander it for the sake of ostentation, and is grave 
and manly, but never sentimental—a rare thing in 
modern French. The Vicomte belongs to a genera- 
tion that has gone through twenty years of dis- 
couragement, lassitude, and convalescence. But in 
more than one quarter he has been acclaimed as the 
spokesman of a France resolved to attain, by strenu- 
ous exertions, to a moral supremacy in our rapidly 
changing Europe. It is a difficult task. Were it 
achieved, however, on the lines traced in this sug- 
gestive volume, mankind would not lose by it, and 
the best qualities of the France we have long admired 
would become a universal possession. Like M. de 


Vogiié, we should be among the first to maintain 
that it is the business of the coming days to reconcile 
culture with democracy. But Paris gone after its 
idols has much more resemblance to Sybaris than to 
Athens, “the eye of Greece, mother of arts”; and 
half a line from the Aineid may describe her condi- 
tion, Est mollis flamma medullas — softness and 
effeminacy are eating out her heart. Has M. de 
Vogiié spoken too late? 


OXFORD MEMORIES. 


REMINISCENCES OF OxrorD BY Oxrorp Men: 1559—1850. Selected 
and edited by Lilian M. Quiller-Couch. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

THE man who, after an absence, returns for a while 

to his university finds himself in a strange mood of 

mind. All that he sees about him is unaltered—the 
trees, the buildings are the same; the same faces 
are passing down the streets. Only the visitor is 
changed. Like an inverted Rip Van Winkle, he 
discovers that in Oxford time has stood still for ten 
years, while in the outer world the stream of days 
has been passing over his head. When once a man 
has felt this, his Oxford life becomes a reminiscence 
to him. He looks back to it through those ten 
years, half regretting its vanished hopes and dead 
ambitions, half despising its ignorance of the simplest 
rules of the struggle for bread, power, and fame. 

Contrasting his own achievements with those past 

anticipations, he sees that his great dreams have 

been turned by the world into small deeds. Think- 
ing of his friends, he notes that the revolutionary 
enthusiast of those days is now a bull upon the 

Stock Exchange; that the poet who would once 

have thought Homer’s fame cheaply purchased by 

blindness and beggary writes articles for the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 

Reading the reminiscences Miss Quiller-Couch has 
collected calls up such thoughts. For in this volume 
there are recorded the Oxford memories of men of all 
kinds—students like Fynes Clinton, wits like George 
Colman, statesmen like the first Lord Shaftesbury 
and the first Lord Malmesbury, men of many natures 
and destinies, men of all degrees of eminence. To 
give in the compass of an article an idea of the mis- 
cellaneous contents of such a book is out of the 
question. We must be content with a few speci- 
mens. One of the editor’s own favourites would 
seem to be Mr. Stephen Penton, and he certainly 
deserves her preference. His little book, called 
“The Guardian’s Instruction,” is very pleasant and 
humorous reading. We do not, however, feel sure 
that much of it is actual autobiography, in spite of 
several personal touches. Remembering that Mr. 
Penton had been a Fellow of New College and 
Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, it is pleasant to 
see him put on the airs of a country gentleman. 
with a son to send to college. How many times had 
Mr. Penton, as tutor, faced the parent who “ thought 
to have found him mightily pleased with the credit 
of having a gentleman’s son under his charge!” 
How amusing for once to play the model parent 
and submit to the just rebuke of the superior tutor, 
combining thus modesty with revenge. 

Richard Newton, the first founder of Hertford 
College, is another pleasant acquaintance. As the 
principal of Hart Hall, before its conversion into 
Hertford College, he had to face a rebellion among 
the undergraduates. We must admit that we are 
not entirely upon the principal’s side in this matter. 
Four o’clock, whether in the morning or the evening, 
is not a convenient time for a lecture. It is little 
wonder that the undergraduates conspired to cut 
it. “They came not to lecture; they were imposed. 
They refused to make theirimpositions.” Apparently, 
in the year 1723, the Barbers’ Company of Oxford 
had not taken up the business of writing impositions 
for offending undergraduates. In 1810 this seems to 
have been the regular system. But to return to 
Dr. Newton; when he found that the impositions 
did not appear,-he took the regular course and 
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discommonsed the offenders, sodepriving them of their 
dinners. ‘“ The rebels broke open the doors to come 
at the provisions; they were sconced. They hissed 
the tutors of the society, and showed other marks 
of insolence and contempt, and went in a body to 
offer themselves to be admitted into another house.” 
In the end Dr. Newton remained victorious, and we 
hope he abolished the four o’clock lecture. It is 
amusing to compare this college dispute with modern 
rebellions. Let us suppose that the college authori- 
ties decide to request a certain student to return 
home for a while. If the popular mind considers 
this to be an act of tyranny, or if the time is come 
when the athletes of the college must break furni- 
ture or die in the attempt, there will then be a 
“rag.” The offending student will be drawn in 
triumph to the station by his friends, the horse of 
his hansom pacing behind in unwonted ease. Then 
returning to college the demonstrators prepare for a 
solemn fast. In the college hall that evening only a 
few appear to dine. The rest, after eating little and 
drinking enough, run furiously around the college 
making night hideous with their wailing. Mean- 
while, apart in his room sits the saturnine tutor, 
confidently waiting for the time when even the 
athletes of the college shall come to their senses. 

But turn we from these bad bold men to the 
Reverend James Hurdis and his reply to the pos- 
thumous attack of Mr. Edward Gibbon. The editor 
has reprinted both the attack and the reply for the 
reader’s consideration. By some oversight she has 
omitted to supply those particulars concerning Mr. 
Hurdis and his connection with Oxford which would 
have explained his appearance as the champion of 
Magdalen College. Mr. Hurdis,in fact, had been a demy 
of Magdalen, matriculating in 1792, just thirty years 
after Gibbon. He was also Professor of Poetry in 
the University, a post which he acquired by his 
poetical talents, and which he seems to have dis- 
charged by giving one lecture a term to his own 
great satisfaction. Such a man is a poor antagonist 
to Gibbon. We have often felt that Gibbon’s 
magnificent scholarship and industry made his criti- 
cisms upon the Oxford of his day severer than may 
always have been fair. His language often expresses 
the criticism of youth pointed by the acquirements 
of maturer years. But, even allowing this much, it 
is impossible not to feel that Mr. Hurdis’s defence 
usually makes the matter worse. To take- one 
instance, Gibbon complains that college discipline 
was so lax that he was able to leave Magdalen in 
term time at his own pleasure, and that his absence 
attracted no attention. The defender of Magdalen 
retorts that “in a large college the absence of an 
individual, especially of Mr. Gibbon’s dimensions, 
might not have been visible.” This may pass for a 
specimen of the vindicator’s humour, manners, and 
arguments. 

It is one of the charms of this volume that it 
contains extracts from the lives of such varied 
characters. Turning over a few pages we come to 
an account of the brief Oxford career of the younger 
Colman and the troubles he fell into by backing a 
bill. A little further, and Henry Fynes Clinton is 
relating to us his life at Oxford and how he learned 
Greek there. Then we come to a long extract from 
Hogg’s “ Life of Shelley.” The college that expelled 
the poet is now atoning for the deed, and we will 
not pause over the story. Nor, indeed, can we do 
more than mention afew other names. Mr. Frederick 
Oakeley’s* papers in the Month are well worthy of 
preservation in a more permanent form, and his 
account of the rise of Balliol College is especially 
interesting. We do not know that Mr. T. E. Kebbel 
and Lord Brabourne have anything to say that is of 
permanent interest. Lord Brabourne, indeed, re- 
freshes the reader with the confession that in his 
Oxford days he was very much of a fool; and Mr. 
Kebbel appears to think that the manners of Oxford 
men have fallen off since the building of Mansfield 
College. It is interesting to learn these facts, but 
they can scarcely be called important. 


We havein this review said little about the editor. 
Miss Quiller-Couch has, indeed, given us little cause 
to say anything. A few of the reminiscences in- 
cluded strike us as rather too well known to be worth 
reprinting, and one or two appear to be trivial. 
But the volume contains so much that is of interest, 
and so much that must be new toany reader, that we 
are unwilling to insist upon such minor points. The 
publications of the Oxford Historical Society have 
usually been of a severer type. Let us hope that its 
members may*some day unbend again; Miss Quiller- 
Couch may then have an opportunity of editing 
another volume as entertaining as this one. 


TIBET. 


Across TurseT. Being a translation of ‘‘De Paris au Tonkin & 
travers le Tibet Inconnu.”’ By Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Two vols. London: Cassell & Co. 


Tue Lanp or THE Lamas: Notes of a Journey through China, 
Mongolia, and Tibet. By William Woodville Rockhill. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


TIBET remains the one “ forbidden land” on the face 
of the earth. The doors of Corea were forced open 
some years ago, and now it may be traversed freely 
in all directions, as Mr. Campbell showed recently at 
the Royal Geographical Society. Of course there 
are regions in Asia and in Africa into which it would 
be dangerous to penetrate. Mecca is still barred, 
though within the last year or two a Dutchman 
stayed some months in the town, and came away 
with a magnificent series of photographs, which 
have been published by the Dutch Government. Yet 
in saying that Tibet is a forbidden land, as a matter 
of fact it is only so within certain limits. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Jesuit 
missionaries seem to have had little difficulty in 
even penetrating to Lassa. Manning was there in 1812, 
and the Abbé Huc and his companions some thirty 
years later. It has been the fashion to decry the 
charming old Abbé as a romancing gossip; but Mr. 
Rockhill is convinced that he may be accepted asessen- 
tially veracious. Huc, so far as we know, is the last 
European who has really been inside Lassa. But in 
recent years several Europeans—Prijevalsky, Carey, 
Szchenyi—have succeeded in getting well into Tibet 
itself, and Prjevalsky in one of his journeys was 
within about 150 miles of the sacred city. Those 
adventurous native explorers employed by the 
Survey of India to carry out trans-frontier ex- 
ploration have been several times in Lassa, and 
over much of Tibet; one of these lived for along time 
in Lassa itself within the last few years, and his 
descriptions of this city, with its handsome houses, 
vast lamaseries, thousands of pilgrims, and constant 
crowds of travellers, were published in a recent 
number of the Contemporary Review. The complete 
narrative of this explorer has been in the hands of 
the Geographical Society for two years; the delay in 
publication is incomprehensible. The fact is that there 
is little difficulty in traversing Tibet to within about 
100 miles of Lassa—at least, from the west or the 
north ; and after the extremely interesting narrative 
of M. Bonvalot, there seems no reason why, with 
resolution and tact, the city itself should not be 
reached. There is no doubt that the journey under- 
taken by the young and amiable Prince Henry of 
Orleans, in company with M. Gabriel Bonvalot 
(whose Anglophobia we need only smile at), was one 
of great hazard and hardship. M. Bonvalot rushes 


over the route from St. Petersburg to Kulja, where 


the real work of the expedition began, and where 
the two travellers were found by Father Dedeken, 
of the Belgian mission. The party started from 
Kulja in September, 1889, and reached Nantso, about. 
eighty miles from Lassa, and some 18,500 feet above 
sea-level, in the middle of February, 1890. But this 
goal was reached only through hardships of the 
most trying character. A motley set of natives were 
got together, with camels and yaks, to form the 
caravan. These natives were really very faithful ; 
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and though some of them turned back at the critical 
moment, they parted with their employers on the 
best of terms. When it is remembered that this 
expedition took place in the middle of winter, and 
that the main part of its route lay at an altitude 
which produced an arctic temperature, some idea 
may be formed of the difficulties Prince Henry and 
his companions had to contend with. They claim to 
have traversed something like a thousand miles of 
new country—that is, a country which, so far as 
we know, had not been previously explored by 
Europeans. Partly from old travellers, and partly 
through native Indian explorers, we know pretty 
well what is the character of the highest table- 
land in the world. The inhospitable aridity of this 
high plain cannot be exaggerated. True, it is 
varied here and there by swamps and even streams, 
the reedy vegetation of which affords camping- 
grounds to the few nomads who roam over the land 
with their flocks and herds. The travellers after 
they crossed the Altyn Tagh range were rarely 
under 15,000 feet until they reached Batang, and 
were often at an altitude of 19,000 feet. Two of 
their men died from the hardships endured, aggra- 
vated by the extremely rarefied air at such a height ; 
but the three Europeans do not seem to have been 
greatly affected. From the plateau as a basis, 
heights and ranges rose in many places to 25,000 feet 
above sea-level. M. Bonvalot refers to the volcanoes 
(one named after Elisée Reclus, and the other after 
the old traveller Rubruquis), but he does not say 
that these volcanoes are now active; we presume 
they are not. The French travellers distributed the 
names of their countrymen very freely over the 
new features which they passed; but if there are 
native names, it is to be hoped that they will not be 
changed. One discovery of great interest must 
be mentioned. One of the best-known features of 
the sandy desert to the north of the Altyn Tagh is 
the Lob Nor (Lake Lob), into which the river Tarim 
discharges its waters. Prjevalsky’s description of 
this lake is well known. Indeed, it is evident from 
his description that the lake is little better than a 
huge swamp, a great meeting-place for the myriads 
of birds that migrate north and south in spring and 
autumn. One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is by Prince Henry, describing a journey 
which he made over the Tarim in a canoe. The lake 
seems to have disappeared, and the water loses itself 
by throwing out a number of arms into the sand. 
Only fragments of swamps mark where the lake 
should be; but whether it has permanently disap- 
peared, or whether—as in other parts of the world, 
especially in Africa—it is subject to periodical 
oscillations, remains to be ascertained. As we 
approach Lassa, the narrative gets exciting. Letters 
had been sent forward by the Chinese authorities 
on the border entreating the authorities by the 
way to send the expedition back; but by tact, 
presents, and bravado, the travellers succeeded in 
making their way to beyond Nantso, about eighty 
miles from Lassa. But here they were met by 
deputations from the sacred city itself, begging 
and praying them to go no further. The head Lama 
and the head Amban (or civil ruler) themselves came 
out and did all they could to induce the French- 
men to turn back; but the latter had their way. 
They seem to have succeeded in getting the Lassa 
rulers to understand that they were neither English 
nor Russian, but a totally different people, against 
whom the Tibetans had no grievance. At all events, 
they proceeded on their way east and south, loaded 
with presents, and reached Tonquin in September, 
1890, after a journey in some respects one of the 
most remarkable since the days of Marco Polo. While 
not professing to be scientific or profound, or to give 
any careful survey of the region traversed, M. 
Bonvalot’s narrative affords a very real idea of the 
wonderful plateau of Central Asia and its nomad 
population, much more varied in feature than is 
generally conceived. The book is full of interest and 
adventure, and with its wealth of illustrations ought 


to prove attractive to many readers. Mr. Pitman’s 
translation is an improvement on his rendering of 
M. Bonvalot’s previous book; though it is a pity 
that he has at all condensed the interesting narra- 
tive, and reduced the scientific value of the book by 
omitting all the appendices. 

Mr. Rockhill’s *‘ Land of the Lamas” is of quite a 
different stamp from that of M. Bonvalot. Mr. Rock- 
hill, who was secretary of the American Legation at 
Pekin, had qualified himself —by acquiring a thorough 
knowledge, not only of Chinese, but of one of the 
Tibetan dialects, and by making himself familiar with 
Tibetan habits—to pass through the country without 
being -suspected of being a “foreign devil.” He 
travelled as a Chinese Mohammedan, and had, before 
leaving Pekin, made friends with one or two Lamas 
from the Tibetan border. His aim was to reach 
Lassa by entering the north of Tibet from Pekin. 
For various reasons, into which we need not enter, he 
did not succeed in getting within 500 miles of Lassa. 
But his leisurely journey through Eastern Tibet—a 
country practically unknown—enabled him to make 
one of the most substantial contributions to our 
knowledge of the “forbidden land” which we 
possess. The book is not one to skip lightly over; 
there is plenty of adventure and incident; nearly 
every page abounds with scholarly comment and 
shrewd observation, and may be classed with the 
works of the late Sir Henry Yule. Mr. Rockhill re- 
veals to us avery remarkable stateof things in Eastern 
Tibet. Although nominally subject to Lassa on the 
one hand, and to Pekin on the other, it is really in- 
habited by a series of powerful and independent 
chiefs, as independent as the old Highland chiefs 
before the Forty-five, with their power of “ pit and 
gallows” and their bands of loyal retainers. Among 
these people we find many remarkable customs— 
among others, polyandry, Mr. Rockhill’s observations 
on which are of much interest. It is not so preva- 
lent as is generally supposed, and its raison d’étre, 
where it does exist, Mr. Rockhill makes clear. His 
observations and researches also throw a flood of 
light on Lamaism, and give us a deeper insight into 
the lives and the power of this priestly caste, who 
in some places seem to form the great bulk of the 
population. The Lamas were the great obstacles to Mr. 
Rockhill’s explorations, and in the end he escaped 
from them by the skin of his teeth. It would be 
difficult to mention any aspect of life in these remote 
regions not illustrated by Mr. Rockhill’s masterly 
work; and even on Northern and Southern China, 
through which he passed to and from Tibet, his 
observations are a valuable addition to our existing 
knowledge, and in many cases a corrective of erro- 
neous ideas. It is really a wonderfully vivid picture 
of a teeming life totally different from that of 
Europe, but not less earnest, and hardly less busy. 
One rarely meets with a book of travel of this 
stamp nowadays. The few illustrations are excel- 
lent, though the map is hardly worthy of the book. 
It is to be hoped we shall hear more of Mr. Rockhill. 
We believe he is once more on his way to Tibet; 
may he come safely out, to give us another narrative 
of equally solid value! 


ELECTION SQUIBS. 


A History or ELectioxns AND FLECTIONEERING. 
By Joseph Grego, London: Chatto & Windus. 


TuHIs new edition of Mr. Grego’s work comes oppor- 
tunely, just as we are adding a fresh chapter to the 
history of elections. The book itself is, however, 
rather a history of electoral caricature, for it is 
chiefly devoted to the squibs and satires born of 
election contests ; and to the reproduction of political 
cartoons, including the masterpieces in this line of 
Gillray, Hogarth, Rowlandson, “ H. B.,” Cruikshanks, 
and others. The engravings are excellent, and add 
very considerably to the value of the book; but we 
must confess that the frequent and detailed descrip- 
tions of cartoons and caricatures which are not 
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reproduced are wearisome, unprofitable, and to a 
large extent unintelligible. 

We all remember Punch’s advertisement in 1875, 
when Mr. Gladstone relinquished the leadership, for 
a “Liberal leader with strongly marked features.” 
And there can be little doubt but that peculiar or 
striking and easily caricatured features are of con- 
siderable advantage to the politician and statesman. 
A man is drawn or caricatured because he is 
prominent, but he becomes more prominent and 
better known by being thus caricatured. Pitt, Fox, 
Wellington, O'Connell, Brougham, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Lowe have been a godsend to 
contemporary caricaturists. 

Of leading living statesmen, with the exception 
of Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt, and perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlain—with the “ignoble comparison” 
to an even greater man—there are none who readily 
lend themselves to caricature. Lord Salisbury can 
be drawn, but is not easily caricatured. Mr. Bal- 
four’s eyeglasses and the cut of his moustache and 
whiskers constitute his points; while a year or two 
ago Lord Randolph Churchill’s moustache was much 
valued. Lord Rosebery and Mr. John Morley are 
the despair of the caricaturist. And, looking round 
on the younger and rising men, we see not one with 
features or face sufficiently marked to be “good 
property.” Truly, however, Messrs. Furniss and 
Gould make the best of a bad job. 

It need hardly be said that the Middlesex and 
Westminster elections of the past—with the familiar 
figures of Wilkes and Horne Tooke, of Fox, Burdett, 
Sheridan, and of “the Duchess”—occupy a large 
space in the history of elections. Not perhaps an 
undue space, for in those days these constituencies 
were typical ones, and parties in them were pretty 
equally divided. But, alas! they have long since 
sown their wild Radical oats, and have settled down 
into a placid and Tory old age. 

We clearly trace in this volume the sobering 
effects of extended franchise, enlarged constituencies, 
and an increased political education ; not to speak of 
the ballot and of Judge-decided election petitions. 
The costliness, the corruption, the confusion of elec- 
tions are almost things of the past. 


“A seat is no bad thing—but still 
A contest is the devil,” 


may yet partly hold true, but to nothing approach- 
ing the extent of the good old days when, for 
instance, the three Earls spent together £400,000 over 
a Northampton election, with the result that the 930 
electors polled among them 1,218 votes. 

There is much that is interesting in the pages 
before us in regard to the question of payment of 
members. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
members were paid from two shillings to three shill- 
ings and fourpence, or in some cases five shillings a 
day, the wages “ being generally raised by the town 
and paid in a lump sum at the close of the Session.” 
Against this, however, it appears that the House in 
1641 passed a standing order that “all the members 
that come after eight (the House then met at 8 a.m.) 
to pay one shilling, and those that do not come the 
whole day to pay five shillings.” 

When the House of Lords is again abolished, 
it is to be hoped that history will repeat itself in 
one particular, and that the Marquis of Salisbury, 
like his predecessor the Earl of Salisbury, in 1649, 
will be elected a member of the House of Commons! 

The book, with judicious skipping, is worth read- 
ing; and, though we cannot think that the author 
has made the best use of his materials, it is, for all 
that, entertaining and seasonable. 


TALES OF THE RIVIERA. 


Contes Licures. Par James Bruyn Andrews. Paris: Leroux. 


PERHAPS we have nearly come to the end of the 


philosophy of Popular Tales. They are all very 
much akin, everywhere; whether because they 


spread from a single centre, or because the human 
fancy hits out the same inventions in all lands, 
nobody can say for certain. If we found tales in 
their best form in a given area, if those of neighbour- 
ing peoples were always most akin, and if, in pro- 
portion as we advance in every direction from that 
centre, tales varied more and more, we might believe 
in the hypothesis of a single manufactory of contes. 
But it would be very difficult to show that those 
conditions exist. Stories appear to resemble each 
other rather in accordance with the culture of the 
narrators than in any geographical ratio. India has 
been regarded as the central manufactory. Babylon 
has its claims; but Egyptian tales are the oldest we 
know; nor can we see how contes from any such 
centre reached Peru, cr the Bushmen, or North 
America, or New Guinea. We know only a little of 
history, and that comparatively recent. We cannot 
tell who built the cities of Mashonaland and carved 
the stone vultures and the decorated bowls found by 
Mr. Bent. We cannot read the hieroglyphs of Easter 
Island. Our ethnology is a museum of guesses, our 
talk about Aryans and Turanians is mythical. Per- 
haps the stories crossed to America before the North 
Atlantic existed. They may have been told by the 
mysterious people of ancient Mashonaland, they may 
be older than the existing distribution of land and 
water in the globe. Mr. Andrews’ tales from the 
Riviera do not, of course, answer our questions; 
they only add to our already enormous mass of 
materials. They were collected with great accuracy 
by Mr. Andrews, from the mouths of peasants 
talking the Mentonese and allied dialects, and are 
translated by him into French. They may have 
been told by the prodigiously tall men who are 
buried in the caves of the Red Rocks, at the 
Gorge Saint Louis. They may have come in 
with Gauls, or Greeks, or Etruscans, or Romans: 
no one can be certain on such points. There 
are no less than sixty-four of them; it is im- 
possible here to analyse them all. Mr. Andrews 
aids the student by references to parallels in 
other collections. To one, “La Fille du Diable,” 
Mr. Andrews gives variants in French (Lorraine and 
other districts), Basque, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Romaic, Magyar, Slavonic. He might have added 
Scotch, Irish, Gaelic, Norse, Malagasy, Japanese, 
Bushman, Zulu, Sanskrit, Samoan, Algonkin, and, 
doubtless, many other parallels; for this is the 
Ligurian version of what becomes the epic of 
Jason and Medea in ancient Greek. Always the 
young man is captive of a giant, a wizard, an 
elephant, the sun, a god, a devil, or what not. 
Always he is set impossible tasks, always he does 
them by aid of his master’s daughter, always he 
flees with her, detaining the pursuer by magical 
obstacles; usually he forgets her, as in this 
Mentonese variant, and she recovers him by 
her wisdom and courage. The Ligurian version, 
as usual, has odd and peculiar features. These 
features make Mr. Andrews’ book one of our ° 
most valuable collections. There is here a cer- 
tain originality of fancy in detail, and many 
rather uncommon combinations. To illustrate these 
in detail would demand too much space, and is 
rather the business of serials especially devoted to 
folk-lore. We have no knowledge of peasant life, 
and of the mixture of races in Southern France, 
which will help to explain the irregular turns of 
Ligurian fancy. Nor does Mr. Andrews assist us 
by his own extensive and peculiar knowledge of the 
topic. Perhaps, to tell the truth, the causes of such 
peculiarities in tradition are too remote and obscure 
to be discovered. The volume is, we think, the most 
curious in the useful series to which it belongs, and 
should be found in every library of folk-lore, that 
library which is now assuming unmanageable pro- 
portions. ‘Contes Ligures” is certainly one of the 


last that a sensible student will think of discarding ; 
it reflects great credit on the perseverance and taste 
of its collector, and we only regret that Mr. Andrews 
did the patois into French, not into English. 
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FICTION. 
1, Terracr. By Reginald E. Salwey. 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 
2. A Great Dietomatist. By Mabel E. Wotton. London: Chapman 
& 


all. 


Two vols, 


In the best of the novels of Wilkie Collins there 
was a fascination of which the author alone seemed 
to have the secret: his method of producing horror 
was distinct and original; his skill in the manage- 
ment of an intricate plot was wonderful. Many 
other authors have attempted to produce his peculiar 
effect, and amongst them we must place the author 
of “ Wildwater Terrace,” now in its second edition. 
The terrace was, we read in the first chapter, “an 
uncompromising, bare, stone-coloured row of five 
houses.” We see it in the light of a lurid sunset on 
a wild October afternoon. It stands almost on the 
sea-beach, facing the sand-hills, ‘‘ completely isolated 
from all other human habitations; unattractive, 
dull, desolate.” A man, carrying a black bag, 
is struggling across the sand-hills towards the 
terrace. 

“With a shrugof his shoulders, and an exclama- 
tion half impatient, half self-encouraging, he 
ploughed his way to within ten yards of the centre 
house, and then taking a folded paper in a letter-case 
from his breast pocket, he consulted it carefully. 

“* Number one’; he turned to the outer house on 
his left hand. ‘Empty. Number two. Empty! 
Number three, the centre building; also long unten- 
anted. Number four, rented on a running lease of 
seven to fourteen years by Leonard Dagnall, Esq. 
Number five, furnished by the late Mrs. Deane, and 
reserved for her own occasional occupation, now also 
untenanted.’” 

Much of the opening chapters is undeniably effect- 
ive; but in the choice of scene, in the portrayal of 
character, in the method adopted, we are reminded 
of the work of Wilkie Collins. Mr. Salwey has not, 
however, the strength and invention which were 
conspicuous in “ Armadale” or “The Moonstone.” 
The plots of some of the best novels by Wilkie 
Collins were wildly improbable; but they did not 
seem wildly improbable. The fault of the plot 
of “ Wildwater Terrace” is that it seems wildly 
improbable; the motives are too weak, and the 
villainy is not clever enough for so clever a woman 
as the villain. There is another fault which seems 
to be almost inseparable from the novel of mystery 
—the second volume ruins the first. Where you 
have a mystery you must also have a solution; and 
where you have the solution, in nine cases out of ten 
you have a feeling of dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment. In this novel we are led to expect too much from 
the first volume, and at the close of the second we feel 
that we have been deluded. There was a mystery con- 
nected with the house occupied by Leonard Dagnall; 
it is cleared up at last, thanks to the patient labour and 
investigations of a man-servant to whom his deceased 
mistress has bequeathed the entire terrace. He 
might well have spared himself such prolonged 
trouble; under the circumstances he had every right 
to procure the intervention of an ordinary police- 
man, and by so doing he would greatly have abbre- 
viated this story. Mr. Salwey has some descriptive 
power ; he can produce in his pages the atmosphere 
of horror, but he cannot at present, if we may judge 
from this book, construct a good and convincing 
story, and his love of the melodramatic needs to be 
overcome. 

“ A Girl Diplomatist” is a great contrast to such 
a novel as “ Wildwater Terrace.” Here there is 
nothing that is horrible; all is conventionally pretty 
and very feminine. The heroine is tender and noble 
and beautiful. Three men, at least, are very fond 
of her. The men in the book are strange creatures ; 
the last thing that the lady novelist learns is the 
way in which one young man of average education 
and position talks to another. The lady novelist 


excels in the making of a readable story out of very 
slight materials. Two misunderstandings make one 


volume, and the volume is not without interest. 
When, as in this instance, three men are fond of one 
woman, the opportunities for variety are remark- 
able; we have light and pretty scenes with badinage 
in them, pathetic scenes, passionate scenes. And one 
man secures the heroine,and a second goes abroad, and 
a third is consoled with someone else. The heroine 
is not very diplomatic, and where she is most diplo- 
matic we like her least; yet we read strange things 
of the Foreign Office and of the manner in which 
important appointments are made. The ordinary 
girl cares very little to read of the kind of girl that 
she is, but cares very much to read of the kind of 
girl that she would like to be; for this reason the 
novel should be popular among girls, and we are not 
surprised that it made its first appearance in the 
pages of a ladies’ journal. It is less popular with 
men ; that may possibly be because the ordinary man 
does not greatly care to read of the kind of man 
which he is thankful that he is not. Much of this 
story is pretty and attractive, but the delineation 
of the male characters is, with one exception, weak. 
When they are “ boyish” they are repulsively idiotic ; 
when they speak of serious subjects they are prigs. 
It is true that in real life many men are idiotic and 
many are prigs ; but they do not excite the sympathy 
and admiration which is evidently expected for the 
heroes of “ A Girl Diplomatist.” 


ECONOMICS AS AT STONYHURST. 


Poritican Economy. By Charles 8S. Devas, Examiner in Political 
Economy at the Royal University of Ireland. Author of ‘‘ Ground- 
work of Economics,’’ etc. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy : 
‘‘ Stonyhurst Series.’’) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Ir Political Economy ever was a dismal science, it certainly is 
not so now. The book before us is an excellent instance of the 
pains now taken to connect it with the problems of practical life. 
Moreover, the author is bound by his creed to connect it with 
ethics and religion. The result is a concise but extraordinarily 
comprehensive text-book, with plenty of human interest, attract- 
ive—if now and then rather slight—illustrations from real life, 
and last, but not least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, 
exposition of the elements of economic science. 

We must, however, remark that the purpose of the book 
somewhat interferes with its use by the general reader, still 
more with its use as a text-book for schools. Mr. Devas’s view 
of the Middle Ages is more idyllic than we expect even from 
the most devoted Catholics. The Spanish and Portuguese 
Governments and the Mexican Government suppressed the 
Jesuits: Mr. Devas brands them as “ infidel” at once. Most of 
the economic evils of modern society are traceable in great part 
to “ irreligious ethies.” Usury laws fixing a maximum rate are 
advocated, besides a very considerable amount of Government 
interference. Malthus’s principle is dismissed very curtly. 
Succession duties are attacked as “ injurious to the continuance 
of the Christian family.” On what evidence is it stated that the 
personal cleanliness of the masses was greater in the Middle 
Ages than in the last three centuries, or that the ravages of the 
Black Death are not to be explained by a deficiency of doctors 
and drains? Surely the “ poverty of men” in Greece after the 
fourth century B.C. is explicable by emigration to the East and 
the growth of slavery, as well as irreligious rationalism ? 
We could go on for some time pointing out similar disturb- 
ances due to the religious factor; these instances, taken hap- 
hazard, must suffice. Those who want a comprehensive sketch 
of economics, and can take Mr. Devas’s Catholicism at a con- 
siderable discount, may find this book of use. Looking at it as 
a text-book for examinations, it is not a good one, because (1) 
the elementary terms are defined afresh, not always in the 
accepted senses; (2) the dissertations on the housing of the 
poor, adulteration, and so on, will assuredly get into the papers 
of examinees in an expanded form—whence loss of time and 
marks; (3) the practice of providing a ready-made view on 
every question, down to the wholesomeness of tinned meats, 
treating other views, in small type, as “ Pitfalls,” and putting 
such eminently disputable questions as compulsory uational 
insurance and the Kight Hours Bill in a chapter headed “ Pre- 
valent Illusions,” seems to us fatal to the interests of higher 
education. Usually teachers do not propose to give their pupils a 
ready-made answer for each question. They want to develop 
independent opinion. Whether the crude opinion of youth is 
right or wrong matters comparatively little : a better result will 
come by-and-by. Until we read this book we never realised how 
thoroughly dogmatic Roman Catholic education must be in 
secular subjects as well as in theology. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


DistincTLy a thoughtful estimate of “ Browning’s Criticism 
of Life” has just been added to the Dilettante Library. So 
many books have been written of late about the poet that we took 
u r. Revell’s volume with misgiving—a mental attitude 
which is due to the perusal of two or three shallow and super- 
fluous deliverances on the literary methods and characteristics 
of his hero. Here, however, in searcely more than a hundred 
pages, the story of Sordello is re-told with conspicuous insight, 
and fresh significance, we doubt not, will be cast to many readers 
by such an analysis on one of the most mystical and masterly of 
Browning’s poems. Stress is justly laid in these pages on 
Browning’s vision of the greatness and worth of humanity and 
on the absence in his writings of that ignoble cynicism which is 
the outcome of a low estimate of men. If the poet was an 
optimist he was nevertheless profoundly conscious of the pathos 
and tragedy of human life, and no one Be revealed with greater 
force or beauty the complexity of the moral problem. Yet at the 
same time, Browning was the last man to indulge in any weak 
sentiment about human frailty, and even when most oppressed by 
the mystery of life, he never lost his faith in the goodness of 
God, or in the triumph of that which is spiritual. These 
characteristics, and others not less significant, are brought out 
with skill and judgment in a little book, which is written with 
intellectual modesty as well as considerable literary grace. 

Under the general title of “The Children’s Library,” Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is bringing out a group of dainty and attractive 
books for young lovers of the marvellous. Before us lies one of 
the series, a fairy story of the good old-fashioned sort, and 
called “The Brown Owl.” ‘This wonderful bird was the 
familiar of an old king, who was also a powerful magician, and 
it flits through the pages of the book in rather an uncanny way, 
and has much to do with the fortunes and misfortunes of a 
certain beautiful princess. Of course there is a gallant prince 
in ambush, and in the end the oracular Brown Owl is got rid of, 
though not until the princess has discovered the truth of the 
saying that the course of true love never didrunsmooth. These 
books are both cheap and choice, and paper, type, and binding are 
in admirable taste. 

Now that the General Election is close at hand, books big and 
little are apt to be thrust aside, since the newspapers at such a 
time assume a sudden importance. Amongst volumes which are 
not roe J to share the approaching neglect is “The Voter's 
Handbook,” a manual which has appeared just in the nick of time 
for the Parliamentary struggle of the next few weeks. The 
avowed aim of the work is to explain with brevity and clearness 
the nature of the various qualifications by virtue of which persons 
are enabled to vote at elections, as well as to render the system 
of registration which prevails at the present day intelligible to 
the average mind. Superfinous allusions to past history are 
wisely omitted from a manual intended for quick reference, and 
the authors have also had the good sense not to burden their 
pages with technical terms. The scope of the volume is 
thoroughly comprehensive, for it deals not merely with Parlia- 
mentary elections in counties and boroughs, but also with 
municipal, county council, and school-board contests; the election 
of guardians of the poor and of vestrymen is also discussed, and 
in a supplement essential sections of the Electors’ Qualification 
and Registration Bill of 1892, which was read a second time in 
the House of Commons on the 25th of May, are given. 


“Life in the Royal Navy” is a straightforward and racy 
description of a bluejacket’s experiences in the forecastle of a 
modern ironclad. Mr. Holman calls his book the plain, unvar- 
nished tale of a sailor of to-day, and he writes, we may add, with 
the knowledge of a man who has spent twenty years in the lower 
ranks of the profession. As a lark sound in wind and limb, he 
was taken on board Her Majesty's ship the St. Vincent, and was 
duly licked into shape, until he rose to be an able seaman, then a 
gunner, was afterwards chosen as one of the picked crew of the 
Bacchante when the Prince of Wales's sons made their voyage 
round the world, and finally on the principle of promotion by 
merit, he has reached the rank of warrant officer, and, to quote 
his own expression, is “still serving, and like Micawber, is wait- 
ing for something to turn up.” The book gives a realistic account 
of everyday life on board a man-of-war, aud Mr. Holman’s state- 
ments are not less clear and explicit than trustworthy. He 
speaks on the whole with enthusiasm, but we gather that he is 
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inclined to think that boys nowadays are treated with too 
much leniency on shipboard as on shore. In these piping days 
of peace even a sailor who has been a score of years afloat has 
comparatively little to recount in the way of personal adventure, 
though it has not all been plain sailing in our author's life at 
sea, and he has some capital yarns to tell in the course of his 
genial narrative. Mr. Holman thinks that life on board the 
Queen’s fleet will regain all its old popularity, when once ability, 
even in the forecastle, can rise to Li UE and remunerative 
positions, and he is confident that such a day is dawning. 

There are several standard books on “ Insurance,” but they 
are written for professional experts, and therefore on a scale 
which the general reader does not require. The present work 
—a volume of less than three hundred pages—is one of a series 
of law-manuals, which seeks to give a concise epitome of various 
sections of the Statute Book, and to do so in a manner which is 
perfectly intelligible to the ordinary reader, and yet not without 
value to professional students. Mr. Morrell is already known 
by a book, which contains a singularly clear treatise on tho law 
of bankruptcy, and the same faculty of luminous exposition is 
one in the book before us. Insurance in these pages is 
defined as a contract by which a person, in consideration of 
a gross sum or a periodical payment, undertakes to pay a 
larger sum upon the happening of a particular event, and this 
fairly covers the three chief developments of the system, 
namely, contracts which deal with life, fire, and shipping. The 
insurance of houses and goods against fire, and of ships and 
merchandise against casualties at sea, is a contract which is 
based on the principle of indemnity against loss. Life insurances, 
however, at all events in the form in which they are generally 
effected, deal with an event which is certain to occur, and there- 
fore the only contingent element which has to be taken into 
account is the time of its happening; in other kinds of 
insurance the events against which a safeguard is sought 
are entirely of a contingent kind. The oldest form of 
insurance is that against fire, and it did not take practical 
shape until after public attention had been aroused by the 
Great Fire of London in 1666 to the imperative need of some 
systematic provision against calamity. At first this appears to have 
been managed 7 underwriting, sometimes by individuals and 
sometimes by clubs; and an attempt was made—though without 
avail—-towards the close of the reign of Charles IT. to enlist the 
services of the Corporation of London in a scheme of fire insur- 
ance. The first regular insurance office in London was opened 
in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange in 1681 by a com- 
mittee of merchants, and some of the insuranee offices now in 
existence were founded only a few years later. The Hand-in- 
Hand was established in 15696, the Sun in 1710, the Union in 

714, the Westminster in 1717, the London and the Royal 
Exchange in 1720, whilst the first office in Scotland was also 
established in that year. Germany adopted the plan in 1750, 
France in 1816, and Russia in 1827. The first office in the 
United States was opened in Philadelphia in 1752, and it is 
interesting to learn that one of its early directors was no less a 
personage than Benjamin Franklin. Special attention is devoted 
in these pages to the subject of life insurance, and many points 
connected with rates of premium, foreign travel, seul of age 
and of death. payment of claim, as well as the assignment and 
surrender of policies, are passed in brief review. Without 
plunging the reader into a bewildering labyrinth of illustrative 
“cases,” a sufficient number of legal decisions are cited to bring 
into prominence the view arrived at in complicated issues by 
the Law Courts. 

Alderman Treloar, like Cowper’s hero, is a “citizen of eredit 
and renown,” and he is, moreover, the historian of “ Ludgate 
Hill ”—a pleasant monograph which has just passed in a revised 
and expanded form into a second edition. He rings the changes 
on the changes which have passed over that historic street since 
old St. Paul’s crowned its summit, and the turbid waters of the 
Fleet formed its western boundary. Traditions and legends of 
an earlier age concerning King Lud and other half-mythical 
city magnates are interwoven with records which describe the 
growth and progress of the sternly prosaic and mercantile 
associations of the steep and bustling thoroughfare of shops 
familiar to us all to-day. 
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THE SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1892. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


PARLIAMENT died on Tuesday, and even the men 
composing the majority of the late House of Commons 
must have breathed more freely when they knew 
that a body which had its birth in promises that 
were never meant to be fulfilled, and whose whole 
career was one opposed to the best traditions of 
English history and even to Constitutional pre- 
cedents, had ceased to cumber the earth. Following 
the example of LorpD BEACONSFIELD, LorD SALIs- 
BURY was not ashamed to use the Queen’s Speech as 
an electioneering manifesto, and the House was 
solemnly thanked in the name of the Sovereign for 
its imaginary good works. There was, however, no 
explanation of the reason why the dissolution had 
been of deliberate purpose fixed for a day when 
a not inconsiderable proportion of working-class 
electors must of necessity be disfranchised. 


Or the speeches and “ manifestoes” of the week 
we need say little. Lorp SALISBURY issued a direct 
appeal to the electors on the day on which Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. He thus practically trampled 
under foot the Constitutional rule limiting the right 
of Peers to interfere in the election of representatives, 
and gave another proof of the steady advance of 
modern Toryism in the direction of revolution. The 
manifesto was written with the point and vigour 
which distinguish the hand of the old Saturday 
Reviewer; but in its substance it was sadly 
disappointing. After a perfunctory reference to 
certain domestic measures, the Prime Minister 
confined himself to the question of Ulster as an 
electioneering cry. How little he knows of the 
truth about Ulster was again made manifest by his 
wild misrepresentations of the feelings of the 
Protestant population of the Province. We com- 
mend to the attention of those who desire some 
information on this point two communications 
which we print elsewhere in this issue. One is a letter 
to us from a Protestant Rector in Ulster, in which 
the facts as to the situation are set forth in a 
singularly clear and temperate manner; and the 
other is the survey of the general situation in 
Ireland, which is from the pen of a distinguished 
Ulster Protestant. The beating of the big drum 
at Belfast two weeks ago, and the really 
wicked attempts of Lorp Sa.Lissury and _ his 
friends to use questions of religion for their own 
electioneering purposes, have failed as they deserved 
to do. Upon one point, it is to be hoped, the British 
electors will be fully informed. They ought to learn 
the fact that even those Ulstermen who are the allies 
of LorD SALISBURY are bitterly opposed to coercion, 
and that they condemn Mr. BALFour’s methods of 
governing Ireland almost as severely as the Home 
Rulers themselves do. 


A VERY cruel assault was committed upon Mr. 
GLADSTONE by a woman at Chester last Saturday. 
The wretched creature flung a gingerbread nut at 
the aged statesman, striking him on the eye, causing 
him for a time acute pain, and even endangering his 
eyesight. Happily the consequences of this atrocious 
act, which men of all parties have united in con- 
demning, have not been so serious as might have 
been expected. Immediately after the assault Mr. 


GLADSTONE made a very vigorous speech to the 
Chester Liberals, in which he spoke with all the 
confidence which befitted one who knew both the 
justice of his cause and the strength of his follow- 
ing. Perhaps the most notable passage in the speech 
was that in which he took up the insolent challenge 
of the Tory peers, and boldly denied the right of the 
House of Lords to force a dissolution upon the 
country. Their rejection of a Home Rule Bill will 
not mean an immediate dissolution ; but a period of 
agitation from which the Peers must themselves be 
the only sufferers, followed by the presentation of 
the Bill a second time to them. On Wednesday 
Mr. GLADSTONE travelled to Midlothian and opened 
his election campaign amid the greatest enthusiasm 
on the part of his followers. In his first speech to 
the constituency on Thursday the Liberal leader 
discussed the Irish Question with great fulness and 
frankness, and made it clear that, except as regards 
the retention of the Irish members at Westminster, 
his new Bill will follow the lines of that of 1886. 


Mr. MorRieEy, SIR WILLIAM HARcourT, MR, 
FowLerR, Mr. GOSCHEN, Mr. BALFouR, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN have all made not one, but many 
speeches during the week. They have, however, 
followed party lines so closely that it is not neces- 
sary to refer in detail to their utterances. The 
Liberal speakers have boldly attacked the policy of 
the Government during its six years of office, and 
have dwelt specially upon the hypocrisy and 
hollowness of the negative programme upon 
which it is now appealing to the country. MR. 
BALFouR has presented to the Manchester electors 
—who are said to be inclined to reject him— 
a very curious version of some of the historic 
incidents of his career as Irish Secretary. He would 
find it difficult to procure evidence from the Blue 
Books in support of this version, which is as gross a 
travesty of the truth as even an electioneering plat- 
form has ever witnessed. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in his 
own peculiar style, has been explaining to the Bir-. 
mingham electors that the future of England, and, 
above all, the passing of measures of domestic im: 
portance, must depend upon the retention of himself 
and his followers in their present position. It is not 
surprising to those who read Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
speeches that so little love should now be lost be- 
tween the Tories and their ex-Liberal allies. 


THE editor of the Nineteenth Century has evidently 
carried out the threat once uttered by CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH to “open the Balaam box and give the asses 
a holiday.” In the closing pages of his review for 
the current month he prints no less than ten short 
letters from gentlemen whose fame, whatever it may 
be, is hardly associated with politics, in which the 
writers explain why they mean to vote against Mr. 
GLADSTONE in the present election. Mr. KNowLEs 
plaintively admits that they represent “ the classes,” 
not “the masses,” and that, therefore, their opposition 
to Mr. GLADSTONE and to the Liberal partv is only 
what might have been expected of them. He would 
have acted more kindly to his protégés if he had sim- 
ply printed their names with an announcement that 
they would be found among the supporters of the Tory 
candidates in their respective constituencies, instead 
of presenting the world with their reasons for voting 


against Mr. GLADSTONE. Strange indeed are those 
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so-called “reasons.” One gentleman has apparently 
come to the conclusion that the only colleague Mr. 
GLADSTONE has is SiR WILLIAM HARCOURT, and that 
a Ministry composed simply of Mr. GLADSTONE and 
Sir WILLIAM will hardly be able to carry on the 
Government of the country. Another has dreamt the 
dream of Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER, and has discovered 
that every enemy of England throughout the world 
is the friend of Mr. GLADSTONE—forgetting that the 
only two notable men in Europe who in recent years 
have been the notorious and open enemies of 
England, PRINCE BISMARCK and GENERAL IGNATIEFF, 
are as furiously anti-Gladstonian and pro-Salisburian 
as COLONEL SAUNDERSON himself. The most notable 
thing about the salad of “reasons” provided by the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century is the fact that 
not one of the reasoners has a word to say about the 
failure of the Government to keep the promises by 
means of which it won the election of 1886, or about 
the cruelties and violence by which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have sought to promote the true union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire which has been in session in London 
this week has been chiefly remarkable for a debate 
on that so-called “ Free Trade within the Empire” 
which is the latest device of Protectionism. 
The discussion was opened with a condemnatory 
resolution moved by Mr. G. W. MEDLEY, and an 
amendment in favour of differential duties on such 
foreign articles as are in competition with the 
products of the Empire was proposed by Sir CHARLES 
TupPeR. “Why,” asked the latter, “ should England 
make foreigners of her own people?” To which 
the obvious reply is: Why should Canadian 
“loyalists” make foreigners of Englishmen by 
excluding their products for the benefit of the 
Canadian manufacturer? The second day’s debate 
was noticeable for the admirable speech of 
Stk THoMAS FARRER, and for the proof given 
that the Australian colonies are at any rate 


less tainted with the Protectionist heresy than the |. 


“loyalists” of Canada. Finally, on Thursday, after 
some temporary misunderstanding as to the method 
of voting, the amendment (which in the meantime 
had been modified) was lost by 33 to 55, and the 
motion carried by 47 to 34. Birmingham, we regret 
to see, gave a further proof of its decadence by 
voting for the amendment and declaring for Fair 


Trade by the voice of its delegates. Another resolu- 


tion, favouring commercial union within the Empire 
on the basis of freer trade, which was carried 
unanimously, is at any rate capable of being inter- 
preted by either side according to its own views. In 
contrast with this pernicious method of achieving 
Imperial Federation, it is pleasant to record, as a 
more effective step towards it, that Mr. BLAKE, 
formerly Liberal Premier of Canada, is on his way 
to stand for Longford. We only wish that Sir 
CHARLES GAVAN Durry would likewise accept a 
candidature. 


THE London County Council seems in a fair way 
to conciliate its bitterest enemies... The comprehen- 
sive scheme put forward this week by the Improve- 
ments Committee involves a new street direct from 
Holborn to St. Mary-le-Strand, with that church as 
the centre ofthe terminal view, standing in an open 
space, backed by a raised terrace, like that in Tra- 
falgar Square, with an approach for traffic from 
both East and West. It is, on the whole, the 
boldest and most grandiose of London improvements 
since the formation of the Thames Embankment. 
Various subsidiary improvements, including a com- 
prehensive scheme of re-housing the displaced popu- 
lation, are involved, and the betterment principle is 
very properly introduced.. Like the Times, we are 
content to leave this to the next Parliament. The 
Council is carrying out its work of unifying London 


in an effective manner physically no less than 
morally and politically. 


THE Dissolution has practically suspended busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. The rumours respect- 
ing Eastern banks, referred to abeve, have also had 
a depressing effect, and so has the new Victorian 
loan. It had been generally understood that Victoria 
would not attempt to raise money in this market for 
a year or two, as about twelve months ago it failed 
to get as much as it applied for. When, therefore, 
it was announced at the end of last week that a new 
loan for two millions sterling, bearing 34 per cent. 
interest, was to be offered for tender by the London 
and Westminster Bank, at a minimum price of 92, a 
very bad impression was made on the market. The 
loan has been subscribed for, it is true, the average 
price obtained being just 1s. 5d. per cent. above the 
minimum; but it has succeeded only because of 
the support of the Australian banks. The investing 
public here applied for little more than half the 
amount offered for tender. In the United States 
the beginning of the Presidential campaign is making 
business as dull as it is here, and the Continental 
Bourses are depressed by the alarming intelligence 
from Russia and by the Bismarck incident. The 
spread of cholera in Russia is creating alarm—not 
only because of its effect in Russia itself, but because 
it may extend to the neighbouring countries; and 
unfortunately it appears only too certain now, that 
this year’s crops will be little, if at all, better than 
those of last year, so that a second year of famine 
appears too probable. The condition of Spain, too, 
is disquieting, and the Government is proposing to 
raise a large loan—with little prospect of success, we 
fancy, however. Portugal is hopelessly bankrupt, 
and the condition of Italy is very bad. Against all 
this, however, is to be noted the fact that loanable 
capital is superabundant all over the world, and 
that confidence is reviving, in spite of the apprehen- 
sions felt respecting the Eastern banks. 


THE joint-stock banks, as is their custom at the 
end of every half-year, have been lending much less 
freely this week than they ordinarily do, and the 
India Council has been calling in money. In conse- 
quence, borrowers have had to apply to the Bank of 
England for assistance, which they got at 2 per 
cent. But doubtless next week the supply will be 
as superabundant as ever. On Wednesday the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank wisely announced that it 
would probably be necessary to write off £400,000 
from the reserve fund to cover losses that have 
been incurred in China. The shares of the bank have 
been falling alarmingly of late. At one time last 
year they were as high as 72, and at the beginning of 
this week they had dropped to about 28}. It was 
known that the bank had suffered heavy losses, and 
it was rumoured that depositors were withdrawing 
their money. The reserve fund is now reduced to 
about half a million sterling; but it is to be recollected 
that there is an uncalled capital of 10 millions of 
dollars. Depositors, therefore, appear to be well 
secured. Since the announcement there has been 
a recovery in the shares, and the feeling respecting 
the Eastern banks generally is better. There is no 
question at all that many of their customers are in 
great difficulties, and that therefore it is not possible 
for them to get in the debts due to them regularly. 
But although their losses are no doubt large, the 
rumours that have been circulated during the past 
week or two appear to be grossly exaggerated, if not 
invented for the purpose of disturbing the Stock 
Markets. The price of silver has been fluctuating 
throughout the week between 40d. and 404d. per oz. 
The market is very weak, and the price is likely to 
decline further, for there is great disappointment at 
the refusal of both the great parties in the United 
States to pledge themselves to any definite policy 
respecting silver. 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 


ORE and more it becomes apparent, as the 
crisis in the great national struggle ap- 
proaches, that the ruling factor in the situation is 
the personality of Mr. Gladstone. The Liberal 
leader, after six years of continuous abuse and 
slander on the part of Society and the Press, comes 
forth in his eighty-third year to lead the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen into battle, and once more it is 
upon “ the good grey head that all men know” that 
every eye is fixed. Beside him all other figures, 
whether in the ranks of friends or foes, are dwarfed 
into insignificance, and the one question which is 
everywhere asked of the elector is whether he is for 
or against Mr. Gladstone. We do not dispute the 
fact that this in any ordinary case would be a dan- 
gerous pre-eminence to which to exalt any man. 
But it is not the mere figure of Mr. Gladstone, com- 
manding and interesting though that figure is, that 
attracts the nation. It is his character and his life 
that shine out before the eyes of the people and com- 
pel their confidence and admiration. If Mr. Gladstone 
stood for himself alone, if he were a young man with 
his life before him and his position in the world to 
make, then, however splendid might be his genius, 
men might well shrink from making him the rally- 
ing-point in a conflict on which the fortunes of the 
country depend. But it is precisely because this is 
not the case that we rejoice in the immense influence 
which his personality exercises over the majority of 
his fellow-countrymen. For him the long day’s 
work is almost at an end. No personal object re- 
mains to be achieved. Even ambition hus been 
satiated, and fortune can have no personal gift in 
store for him. But the wonderful career which has 
brought him through sixty years of arduous public 
labour, from the innermost citadel of Toryism to 
the very outposts of the Liberal army, has still 
to be rounded off and made complete. To him it is 
appointed, not for his own sake, but for the sake of 
the example which he must bequeath to the world, 
to die in harness, with sword in hand and battle-cry 
upon his lips. Thus in remote generations the 
people of the country he has loved and served so 
well will be able to turn to one historic figure which 
in its public career will present to them a picture of 
completeness that is absolutely unique. Other men 
battle fearlessly for themselves in their ardent youth, 
and boldly for their fellow-creatures in their prime ; 
but long before they have reached the threshold of 
old age their growth has been arrested, their en- 
thusiasm quenched, and their weapons have been 
seized by younger and stronger hands. To Mr. 
Gladstone alone has this strange fortune fallen, that 
age has not destroyed his youthfulness of spirit, 
or dimmed his spiritual vision, or narrowed the circle 
of his sympathies, or weakened his heroic courage ; 
but that step by step, in old age as in his youth and 
manhood, he has pressed forward unfalteringly in 
pursuit of the high ideal which has fired his heart. 
And it is precisely because this ideal is so high 
and noble that men are willing to substitute his 
name for the ordinary party catchwords, and to feel 
pride rather than shame in the fact that they are 
fighting for a man as well as for a cause. To the 
mass of his fellow-countrymen Mr. Gladstone stands 
as the representative of righteousness in politics. 
For as many years as those during which Moses led 
the Children of Israel towards the Promised Land, 
he has been steadily leading the nation towards 
freedom. His was the hand which, nearly forty 
years ago, struck the fetters from the national 
commerce and “let the fair white-winged peace- 
maker fly to happy havens under all the sky;” his 
was the voice which, amid the jeers of the classes, 


first ventured to proclaim the fact that the working 
men of Great Britain were of the same flesh and 
blood as their rulers; his the pen which signed 
the great Treaty by which the arbitration of 
reason was substituted for the sword in grave 
international quarrels. To him more than to 
any other living man the people of the United 
Kingdom owe the fact that they are at last masters 
within their own house, no longer outcasts from the 
pale of the Constitution. A study of the national 
story during the last half-century would show that, 
trom the repeal of the Corn Laws onwards, there has 
been no great movement making for the peace, the 
welfare, and the freedom of the nation in which he 
has not had a leading part. It is precisely because 
men cannot forget these facts, cannot shut their eyes 
to the whole tendency of his public life, that they 
now accept his name as that which sums up in a 
single word the best and highest policy for the 
nation to pursue. “Personal idolatry” forsooth ! 
Here is no idolatry, but a boundless confidence and 
love and admiration founded upon the unbroken 
experience of two generations of mankind. 

Nor ought our opponents to wonder at the fact 
that among his followers he excites to-day—if 
possible in an increased degree—the same feelings 
of devotion and gratitude which by common consent 
are due to him for bis past labours. It is true that 
there are many to whom the new policy in Ireland is 
a hard saying which they find it impossible to accept. 
Theirs is not the clearness of vision, the elasticity of 
mind, the humility of spirit which first enabled Mr. 
Gladstone not only to realise but to confess the fact 
that he and his fellow-countrymen were on the 
wrong tack in their Irish policy, were attempting the 
impossible, and in making their attempt were daily 
doing violence to those principles which, when 
applied to any other nationality on the face of the 
earth, they regarded as sacred and inviolable. Of 
all the great acts in English history there is none 
that will shine with greater splendour in the eyes of 
our descendants than the Liberal leader’s renunciation 
of the old, bad, cruel, hopeless policy of compelling 
Ireland to submit herself to the will of her traditional 
oppressor, and his acceptance for himself of that 
new policy of justice and conciliation which for the 
first time in the existence of the Liberal party has 
harmonised its creed as a whole and put an end to 
the one miserable exception which had always been 
made when the question of the rights and liberties of 
nationalities was under discussion. We know what 
his reward for that great act of courage and self- 
sacrifice has been. ‘Whether followed or alone 
I must go forward,” were the words in which he 
communicated to Mr. Forster a great political decision 
at which he had arrived, and they exactly describe 
the frame of mind in which, having convinced him- 
self of the folly and injustice of the traditional Irish 
policy of England, Mr. Gladstone prepared to take a 
new and better course. The consequences to himself 
were at the moment apparently fatal. In his seventy- 
seventh year he found himself driven from office, 
abandoned by those who had been for years his most 
trusted colleagues, and overwhelmed by the execra- 
tions not only of his old political opponents, but of 
all those classes in society the key-note of whose 
gospel is selfishness. For six years the vilest 
slanders, the most cruel misrepresentations, the most 
virulent abuse, have been daily showered upon him, 
There was a time, in the youth of the Parliament 
which has just happily been swept away, when the 
ardent spirits of the Tory party thought to show 
their patriotism and noble sense of public duty by 
trying to drown in vulgar clamour the voice of the 
veteran when it was raised on behalf of the people for 
whom he had made his great sacrifice. There was a 
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time—it was but a few months ago—when Tory 
scribes were not ashamed to bid their friends take 
heart, seeing that the man they feared and hated had 
reached an age when life must be measured by months 
rather than by years, and that in all probability 
death would rid them of his opposition before they 
need submit themselves to the verdict of the nation. 
Through it all, through defeat, depression, mis- 
representation, insult, calumny and loud-mouthed 
exultation over his own approaching end, Mr. 
Gladstone has pursued his way with an unwavering 
courage and resolution and cheerfulness that have 
extorted the admiration even of his foes. To-day the 
Chief whom they regarded as finally disposed of and 
buried out of sight in 1886 confronts them once 
more on behalf of a sacred cause, the ultimate 
victory of which no man doubts, whilst behind him 
stand a faithful army, inspired alike by their devotion 
to their leader and their trust in the cause he 
represents—the cause which, in their eyes, is that of 
eace, righteousness, and justice. Is any man in the 
ory ranks foolish enough to imagine that it hurts 
the Liberal of to-day to be styled a Gladstonian, or 
that he is not now plunging into the fight, in which 
he feels assured of victory, proud of the fact that he 
is permitted to put forth his strength in such a cause 
and under such a leader? 


THE COERCIONIST IDOL. 


AST Tuesday saw the end of the Parliament of 
1886. Every Liberal in the United Kingdom 
will breathe the more freely now that this dis- 
honoured body has ceased to exist. Whatever may 
be the issue of the contest to which we are now 
committed—and upon that subject we feel no uneasi- 
ness—it is certain that in the page of history the 
Parliament which expired on Tuesday will occupy 
no happy place. Whether it be associated in the 
future with the names of Salisbury, of Balfour, or of 
Pigott; whether it be known as the Coercionist or 
the Unionist Parliament, it will occupy a position in 
the annals of the country as unique as it is 
unenviable. Its one great achievement, the passing 
of a perpetual Coercion Act for Ireland, must alone 
stamp it with infamy; whilst the halting and partial 
adoption of Liberal measures, like Free Education 
and Local Government in the counties, will certainly 
fail to redeem its character in the eyes of posterity. 
But even worse than its measures has been the 
manner in which throughout its career it has con- 
sistently supported wrong-doing in high places, and 
as consistently refused justice to the oppressed. 
Nothing could better have harmonised with the 
character of the defunct House of Commons than 
the manifesto which on the day of its decease was 
issued by the Prime Minister to the country. In 
that manifesto Lord Salisbury showed that he has 
elected Ulster—the Ulster of the platform and the 
stage—as his last ditch in the struggle in which he 
has already suffered so many defeats. In other 
words, he chooses to stand by the privileged few 
against the oppressed many. Nothing could have 
been better for the Liberal cause than this. It will 
be for the people of Great Britain to judge between 
him and the nation he has sought to coerce, and 
we can only say, as another English Prime Minister 
said upon a famous occasion, “ May God defend the 
right!” 

: But it is not of Lord Salisbury that we have to 
speak here. The man who is most closely associated 
with the misdeeds of the late House of Commons is 
not the Prime Minister, but his nephew, Mr. Balfour 

—Mr. Balfour, who is standing in Manchester to- 
day, not so much in the interests of the Tory party 


as a whole, as in the interests of that section of it 
which depends upon the liquor traffic for subsistence. 
It is a humiliating position which the First Lord of 
the Treasury thus occupies by his own free choice. 
To be returned to Parliament through the influence 
of the liquor trade, and under the auspices of its 
representatives, is a fate which few would covet, 
and we may leave Mr. Balfour to enjoy it if he 
can. But the electors of Manchester, who have 
been responsible for his presence in the House 
of Commons during the last six years, would do 
well to recall some of the salient features in his 
career asa Minister, and especially as the Minister 
for Ireland. The story ought to be fresh in the 
recollection of every elector, and we cannot doubt 
that it will exercise a decisive influence upon 
the struggle in which the country is now engaged. 
Mr. Balfour began his career as Irish Secretary 
with what seemed to be at the time a safe and easy 
policy of his own. In plain English it was a policy of 
unscrupulous and unreasoning brutality. He had 
come to the conclusion, the wise young Daniel that 
he was, that the way in which Irish discontent could 
be effectually stifled was by treating the representa- 
tives of Ireland in the House of Commons as common 
criminals, men who were not only to be put outside 
the pale of civilised life, but who were to be subjected 
to personal suffering and to the barbarities which an 
unscrupulous and tyrannical jailer knows how to 
inflict upon his victims. This was the long and the 
short of Mr. Balfour’s Irish policy during his early 
years as Irish Secretary. He began with Mitchels- 
town and its unprovoked murders; the historic 
message, “ Don’t hesitate to shoot ;”’ and the stifling 
of all real inquiry into the conduct or misconduct of 
the police on that occasion. He went on to the 
arrest of more than twenty members of the House of 
Commons for offences created by his own Coercion 
Act, deeds which no reasonable man in his own party 
regarded as criminal, and which to the people of 
Ireland and to no small portion of the people of 
Great Britain seemed to be acts of high courage and 
patriotism. The members of Parliament who, with- 
out trial by jury, and by the decision of re- 
movable magistrates, whose chief business it seemed 
to be to carry out the behests of Dublin Castle, 
were thus placed in his power were treated with a 
cruelty for which we can find no parallel in the 
modern history of civilised nations. In that United 
Kingdom of which men have proudly boasted that it 
is the home of the free and the refuge of political 
offenders from the tyrannies of Continental despots, 
we had political prisoners who were deliberately 
degraded to the level of thieves and swindlers ; 
members of Parliament whose standing in the eyes 
of their fellow-countrymen was equal to that of any 
member of the Government, who were treated to 
prison clothes, prison fare, and all the indignities 
and barbarities which under the law of the land had 
hitherto been reserved only for professional criminals. 
Let the people of Manchester remember that it was 
Mr. Balfour who was responsible, and Mr. Balfour 
almost alone, for this detestable orgie of official 
cruelty and violence. The House of Commons, it 
is true, backed him up for a time; but even when 
that House was most defiant in its wrong-doing it 
only gave a half-hearted approval to the wicked and 
senseless cruelties of which so many Irish gentlemen, 
priests, and members of Parliament were the victims, 
and to which some of them succumbed. It was Mr. 
Balfour who, secure in his relationship to the Prime 
Minister, carried out this brutal policy and even 
appeared to revel in it. 

We have spoken of the cruelty which Mr. Balfour 
showed as Irish Secretary, and we fail to see how 
any excuse can be found for it. But there was 
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something in his conduct still more revolting than his 
cruelty. There was, first of all, the vulgar cynicism 
which allowed him, for example in his speech at Man- 
chester, to turn the sufferings of Mr. William O’Brien 
in his prison cell to ridicule, and to invite the laugh- 
ter of the mob he was addressing by his grotesque 
references to an Irish member of Parliament, a man 
of delicate health, lying naked on the floor of his 
cell. Similar instances of that want of magnanimity 
which is one of the most marked characteristics of 
Mr. Balfour can be found in his conduct in refusing 
to make any reparation to Mr. Parnell after that 
gentleman had been freed from the infamous charges 
brought against him by Mr. Balfour’s own associates 
on the strength of Pigott’s forgeries. But, in the 
second place, Mr. Balfour has distinguished himself 
by a very genuine timidity, almost amounting to 
cowardice, whenever he has seen that his personal 
interests were in danger. When the gorge of the 
House of Commons at last rose against the bar- 
barities inflicted upon members of that House, 
and when Mr. O’Brien, in the face of much suffer- 
ing and gross indignities, succeeded in beating Mr. 
Balfour on the question of the prison dress, the Irish 
Secretary was quick to beat an ignominious retreat, 
and during his later days in office he made no attempt 
to carry out the policy he had so loudly proclaimed 
when he first went to Dublin Castle. When, again, 
the truth about his infamous policy of “ shadowing” 
was made known in Parliament, and one of his own 
supporters had the courage to denounce that system 
as a damnable outrage, it was dropped in hot haste, 
in spite of the fact that the Irish Secretary had given 
the country to understand that upon its maintenance 
depended the cause of order in Ireland. These are 
but a few of the salient features of Mr. Balfour’s 
policy as Irish Secretary in the late Parliament ; but 
they are sufficient to justify any body of electors in 
the United Kingdom in rece Aan him from that 
House for the future. For the moment he is the idol 
of his own order and of the party he aspires to lead ; 
but when the truth about his Ministerial career has 
been brought home to the hearts of the people of 
Great Britain, we believe that the idol will be cast 
down from the place it holds, even in the innermost 
circles of Toryism, and that the true character of the 
man who has done so much to degrade the House of 
Commons and to defame the name of England will 
be recognised by flatterers and followers, as well as 
by opponents. 


POLITICAL ALIENS. 


i ig the contest new being waged, one class of 
politicians, the common enemies of all others, 
ought not to be forgotten. At some bye-elections it 
may be excusable not to vote. The issues may be 
confused, the candidates may be unsuitable, and an 
elector may feel that he can go half-way with one of 
them, but that the rest of the journey he would 
prefer to take with the other. Even at general 
elections we have known excellent citizens who for 
causes, if not satisfactory, not very censurable, 
stood aloof from the combat. To-day, with 
momentous issues before the electorate and with 
ample time given for reflection upon them, it 
would be baseness to decline to take a side. Much 
is said about the dangers from the influx of 
aliens into England. The really dangerous political 
aliens are those persons who, citizens by birth and 
possessed of all political privileges, do not care to 
exercise them. The hardened Tory or supercilious 
Unionist deserves less censure than the political 
Gallios who affect to be superior to the issues of 
= hour, or profess to be too busy or too lukewarm 
vote. 


It is not amiss to say on the eve of the struggle 
a few plain words on this subject. Many seats now 
doubtful are absolutely safe for the Liberals if only 
eighty per cent. of the electors come to the poll. In 
London the victory won at the last County Council 
election may be repeated if only there be the zeal and 
spirit displayed on that occasion. The only fear is 
that no inconsiderable fraction of electors will stay 
away because of over-confidence that the cause which 
they favour will succeed without them, or because 
they are lukewarm in their convictions. Unfortu- 
nately, this generally operates to the disadvantage of 
Liberal candidates. The machinery and organisation 
of theTory party being, ceteris paribus, always superior 
to their opponents’, there is the certainty that the 
full fighting strength of the former will b2 put into 
the field on the day of battle. The Tory elector, 
to do him justice, actually votes; he obeys the 
orders of his superiors, even if he has no strong 
convictions of his own. Of not a few electors 
who would vote Liberal we cannot say the same; 
left to themselves, they are too idle, or, what is 
oftener the secret, too confident to use their votes. 
Owing to the complicated character of the existing 
franchises, it is impossible to state with respect to 
any general election the total number of absten- 
tionists. But it is tolerably certain that the number 
is always large; it is to be feared that in some 
constituencies this unwholesome element is 
growing. The studies of Mr. Martin and others 
who have looked closely into election statistics 
leave an impression that there are large classes 
whose interest in politics is feeble and fluctuating, and 
which can scarcely be stimulated into activity even 
by a General Election. The mischief attributed to 
them is not measured by their inactivity. Mr. Droop, 
and other advocates of proportional representation 
have dwelt much, and not without some reason, upon 
one evil sideof our electoral system, its instability, and 
the liability to sharp fluctuations of public opinion. 
It is a fair criticism; but it is less an argument for 
any of the well-known devices for abridging the power 


-of majorities, than for ensuring that there shall not be 


in reserve a dormant force which is occasionally and 
unexpectedly stimulated into activity by some spasm 
of excitement. A few years ago we heard much of 
the evils of the “ Caucus ” system, and we were told 
that they would be soon transplanted from American 
to English soil. Now, according to competent 
critics of the American system, the root of the 
mischief is the fact that an enormous number 
of intelligent Americans stand aloof from the work 
of the nominating conventions. Those who would 
really “ Americanise,” in the sense of injuring, our 
institutions are the fine gentlemen, or superior 
people, for whom politics are not good enough. When 
the first Reform Bill was before the country, the 
members of a family since honourably known in the 
service of the State, but then engaged in private 
business, solemnly decided that one of them should, 
at the expense of the others, devote himself, with no 
political ambition in view, solely to the furtherance of 
themeasure. Whatapity the hardy spirit of the Liberal- 
ism of 1830 is not commonerto-day! Impressed by the 
evils which we describe, some persons have suggested, 
in accordance with precedents of antiquity, that failure 
to perform the first duties of citizenship should be 
punishable ; it has been proposed that a fine should 
be imposed on qualified electors who either do not 
vote or appear at the polling-booths to record their 
resolution to abstain from doing so. 

That is not a practical idea ; and if it were such, 
the evil has not grown to the size which would justify 
this exceptional measure. But if ever there was a 
time when failure to take a side might fairly be 
treated as treason to the State, it is to-day. No 
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one, whatever may be his political complexion, can 
speak lightly of the issues to be determined. 
Not even when Free Trade was before the country 
was the decision to be taken graver. We can liken 
the situation only to that of the people of the United 
States when called upon to make up their minds on 
the question of slavery. Very humiliated must every 
citizen of that country have been who could not, 
when the fight was over, say with truth, “I took 
a side; according to my lights, I upheld what I 
thought was right.” And very abject will be the 
position of every Englishman who must confess 
when the battle now begun is at an end, “ We 
stood aloof; we acted as if we had _ been 
aliens.” Aristotle mentions among the devices 
by which the plutocracy of his time got the 
political power into its hands such expedients as 
these: “Fining the rich only, or for a far larger 
sum, for not attending the public assemblies; with 
respect to offices of State, permitting the poor to 
swear off, but not granting this indulgence to the 
rich; with respect to courts of justice, fining the rich 
for non-attendance, but the poor not at all.” These 
were some of the crafty devices of the representatives 
of the “classes” in ancient times. ey are now 
unknown; but it is unpleasant to think that in our 
days the evils grow naturally and spontaneously 
which then required to be artificially created. 


A NEGLIGEABLE HOUSE. 


N° portion of Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant perform- 
ance at Chester was more cheering than his 
contemptuously easy treatment of the constitutional 

osition of the House of Lords. It is curious that 
in this approaching election the Unionist defences 
are all of the second or third order. The first and 
really the only solid ground of resistance to the 
Liberal policy—viz., that the electors are asrerer 
to it—is virtually abandoned, and we are asked to 
resist Home Rule and the Newcastle Programme be- 
cause Ulster will throw difficulties in the path of the 
first and the House of Lords is equally opposed 
to both. We rejoice to see that Mr. Gladstone 
has set the latter of two equally monstrous pro- 
positions in its proper light. The House of Lords 
will—for its own good and that of the people—be 
treated as a negligeable quantity, as far as the 
Constitution will permit the Liberal Ministry so to 
treat it. In other words, its opinion will not be 
made a subject of reference to the constituencies 
until and unless matters reach such a point that the 
abolition of that Assembly has become an article of 
passionate belief of the whole democracy. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view coincides precisely with the position 
which Sir Charles Russell has just laid down as 
a post-election policy. Let us assume that the 
Liberal party comes into power with an unquestioned 
mandate. In the first place, its programme will be 
treated asa whole. There will, let us say, be a con- 
siderable interval between the first and the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill. That interval may 
usefully be employed in registration and fiscal 
reform, in securing the public payment of election 
expenses, in passing an Enabling Bill in the interests 
of the London County Council. The measures 
embodying these reforms will pass to the Lords, and 
it remains to be seen whether, in face of a recent 
popular vote, the Upper House would venture to define 
its constitutional position as that of a purely obstruct- 
ive, anti-Liberal, anti-popular body. If it does, well 
and good. Bills can be rejected, and Bills can be 
sent back tothem. In time, let us imagine, one of 
these Bills will relate to Home Rule. The House of 


Lords will throw it out. Why should anything 
a feud The remanets of the Liberal programme 
will come up in turn, and the Home Rule Bill will 
be despatched to them for a second reference. Is 
it seriously contemplated that the House of Lords 
will declare their position so plainly that the labour- 
ing man, though a fool, cannot err therein, and will 
risk everything on an absolutely revolutionary 
throw ? 

Their decision rests on the knees of the gods, and 
it is quite useless speculating on it. But what is 
most necessary and most pertinent is to insist that 
the Liberal and Radical politician shall, for the pur- 
poses of this election, leave the Lords out of account. 
Qa ne le regarde pas. He will either convert the 
people or he will fail to convert them. If his appeal 
is successful, he has only to consider how fully—at 
the same time, how tactfully—the mandate he re- 
ceives from them can be embodied in an effective 
Parliamentary programme. Above all things, it is 
clear that the function of the Lords is not to act as a 
kind of lawless modification of the Septennial Act, 
and to “worry and pester” the people, as Mr. Glad- 
stone put it at Chester, with the constant fear of 
premature dissolution. No such fear can be allowed 
to hang over the heads of the next Parliament. 
If a Liberal Government comes, it must come to 
stay; and when it goes, its next appearance before 
the country must either be as the masters of a suc- 
cessful and completed policy, or as the party of 
impeachment of the House of Lords. In other 
words, the attitude must be that, as regards Home 
Rule, no kind of power resides in the Lords to 
decree, not indeed a Referendum, but a reversal of 
the popular verdict. If such a power is recognised, 
it is clear that democratic progress becomes, pos- 


sible. We face an impasse ; and we get at once into | 


the region of vital constitutional changes. Probably 
we shall in time arrive at that zone in our poli- 
tical travels, but, as moderate men, we are anxious to 


. suggest that there is no special need to hurry on the 
ro 


THE DEMOCRATIC DECLARATION FOR 
FREE TRADE. 


HE Democratic Convention at Chicago last 
week clearly declared for Free Trade. The 
majority of the Ps <a on Resolutions drew u 
a “plank” practically identical with that on whic 
Mr. Cleveland stood in 1884. The minority objected, 
and moved an amendment in the Convention, which 
was adopted by a sweeping majority. The words 
“Free Trade” are carefully omitted, it is true; but 
there is no doubt at all that the thing is frankly 
adopted. The minority resolution says :—‘“ We 
declare it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party that the Federal Government 
shall have no constitutional power to impose or 
collect tariff duties except for the purposes of 
revenue only, and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities 
of Government when honestly and economically 
administered.” This is plain speaking, and for the 
first time commits the Tonaesniia party to pure 
Free Trade. Free Trade thus becomes the main 
issue presented to the electors. Upon silver there is 
little difference between the two parties. Each is 
careful not to commit itself to Free Coinage or to 
the continuance of the present system of monthly 
purchases. Each at the same time declares for bi- 
metallism and for making every dollar, whether 
gold, silver, or paper, of equal value, one with the 
other; but each resolution is capable of any number 
of interpretations, and practically, therefore, means 
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anything or nothing. The silver question, conse- 
quently, must play quite a subordinate part in deter- 
mining the election. It seems clear, indeed, that all 
thinking men in the United States have now come to 
the conclusion that the present silver policy must be 
abandoned ; but they do not yet see their way to a 
proper decision, and everyone wishes to leave himself 
free to do what may be necessary when the time 
comes. Probably the silver partisans will be so 
much dissatisfied that they will refuse to support 
either party; but how far their falling-away may 
affect the contest is impossible to foresee as yet. 
All that is perfectly clear is that the election will be 
principally determined by the opinion of the people 
as to Protection or Free Trade. There are a number 
of minor issues, but these will not materially 
influence the result. 

The struggle so far is encouraging, as showing 
that the wire-pullers are no longer the power they 
once were in American politics. All the attempts to 
foist Mr. Blaine upon the Republicans and Mr. 
Hill upon the Democrats failed signally. Public 
opinion had determined that the candidates should 
be men of character, and accordingly President 
Harrison and Mr. Cleveland were nominated at the 
first ballot. Furthermore, the decision of the Demo- 
cratic Convention in respect of Free Trade points 
the same way. The professional politicians were 
afraid of too plain a declaration. They wished to 
protect themselves by vague generalities, but the 
majority of the Convention insisted upon a clear and 
unmistakable issue being presented to the people, and 
the professional politicians were found powerless. 
As a matter of course, those gentlemen are now 
grumbling and predicting that the Convention has 

one too tar and will frighten the labouring classes. 
t will probably, however, be found that the popular 
instinct was truer in this matter than the astuteness 
of the wire-pullers. As we pointed out when com- 
menting upon the Republican Convention, the pass- 
ing of the McKinley Act has not been followed 
by any increase in prosperity. If the Baring 
crisis had not occurred two years ago, and. if the 
splendid harvest of last year had stimulated trade 
and raised wages, the managers of the Republican 
party would try to persuade the electors that the 
increased well-being of the people was due to the 
new tariff. But as a matter of fact, the harvests of 
last year have not stimulated trade; on the contrary, 
prices are much lower than they were twelve months 
ago and very much lower than they were two years 
ago, while wages have not risen—in many cases 
have fallen. There is no possibility, therefore, of 
deluding the public; and it would seem that even 
the working classes are coming to perceive that the 
result of protective tariffs is to tax themselves for 
the benefit of a small number of producers. If 
that should prove to be the general opinion of 
the American people, and if, in consequence, the 
Democrats should not only elect Mr. Cleveland 
but also return a large majority to Congress, is 
it likely that the adoption of Free Trade would 
temporarily affect American trade unfavourably ? 
For a full generation trade in the United States has 
been organised on the assumption that foreign com- 
petition would be excluded in some instances and 
greatly restricted in others. Therefore, at first 
sight, it would seem likely that when foreign com- 
petition is permitted there must be a sharp fall in 
prices, causing serious losses to producers. But a 
more careful consideration of the facts will lead, we 
think, to the conclusion that this is a mistaken view. 
Speaking generally, prices in the United States are 
not much higher than in Europe, and American 
manufacturers do not really compete with European ; 


that is to say, the kinds of goods manufactured in- 


the United States are not exactly the same as those 
manufactured in Europe for the American market, 
and therefore free admission of European goods will 
not have that influence upon American prices that 
too often is assumed. 

Take for illustration the iron and steel trades. 
The United States now is a greater producer of iron 
even than this country, and the price of iron in 
America is not very much higher than with our- 
selves. Since 1887 there has been very little con- 
struction of railways, and the great demand for iron 
in the United States is for railroad construction. 
Therefore railroad construction being much smaller 
than it was, while the production of iron has gone 
on increasing, the iron trade at present is very 
depressed in the United States. If, then, English 
iron is admitted by-and-by freely to the American 
market, it does not seem probable that any great 
fall will take place—such a fall as would materially 
affect the producers. The real infiuence of the 
tariff has been to raise the price of the kinds of 
iron and steel which are not produced in the United 
States, and which are better for many purposes. 
The late Mr. Vanderbilt, for instance, used to 
buy very large quantities of English steel for his 
railways, although English steel was much dearer 
than the American, and the reason he assigned for 
doing so was that English steel rails had a much 
longer life than American steel rails, and, therefore, 
in the long run were more economical. But every 
railroad company had not command of the immense 
capital which Mr. Vanderbilt had, and, therefore, 
the majority had to content themselves with the 
inferior American products. It is probable that the 
sweeping away of the protective duties upon iron 
and steel would have a greater effect upon the rail- 
ways than upon the manufacturers. At present, as 
we have just been pointing out, prices are very low 
in America, and it is extremely improbable, there- 
fore, that there would be a great influx of European 
iron and steel. But the existing railroads in the 
United States have been built while iron and steel 
were made artificially dear by the tariff; therefore 
they have cost very much‘ more than they need to 
have done; and it is plain that new railways can be 
built, if Free Trade is adopted, much more cheaply 
than the old railways were. Suppose, for example, 
that a syndicate of great capitalists agreed to build 
a railway running parallel with either the New York 
Central or the Pennsylvania, or any other great line 
in the United States, they clearly could construct it 
much more cheaply than was possible when the old 
lines were built. The great railway magnates are 
aware of this, and we may be sure that they will 
exercise all their influence to prevent a great re- 
duction of duties. But if the people generally have 
at length come to see the real working of Protection, 
the railroad magnates and the manufacturers will be 
powerless. What is true of iron and steel is true, 
more or less, of all other industries in the United 
States, and therefore we are inclined to think that 
the adoption of FreeTrade will nothave the temporary 
depressing effect that many people assume. In the 
long run, of course, it is sure to exercise a most 
beneficial influence. 


THE OUTLOOK IN WALES. 


PHRASE of Mr. John Morley’s, in his recent 
election address, referring to Wales, well defines 

the principle which will mainly decide and carry 
the campaign in the Welsh boroughs and counties. 
“The principle of religious equality, which is of the 


very salt of Liberalism,” to use his words, is in 
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Wales a political motive of extraordinary force. 
There are other and allied main arguments for the 
Liberal position, no doubt. There is Irish Home 
Rule, for instance ; there is Local Option; there is 
Intermediate National Education; and there is, of 
course, beneath all, the National sentiment, not less 
strong here than in Ireland. These and other things 
count, and count powerfully. But to the electors of 
the principality, these are all bound up in the one 
main political idea which finds its active expression 
in Mr. Morley’s phrase, and its practical next step in 
Welsh Disestablishment. 

A very cursory reference to the columns of the 
Welsh press, whether printed in the vernacular or 
not, shows how political interest there is concen- 
trated on this point. It is at once, indeed, the safe- 
guard and the occasional risk of the Liberal position. 
For the more wily of the Unionists, casting about 
for opportunities to mislead the electorate, and fol- 
lowing Mr. Chamberlain, have lately used it as a new 
weapon in their behalf; pretending that a majority 
for Mr. Gladstone will—in this particular matter, 
at any rate—mean a subversion of Welsh in favour 
of Irish interests. In face of some notable references 
to Wales, on this very point, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Chester speech, to say nothing of many previous 
utterances, the pretence is too absurd to be taken 
seriously ; but it is significant as showing that the 
Tories, too, recognise how the ground lies. In Wales, 
they know, the battle will be fought on two great 
conjoined issues: Home Rule for the neighbouring 
Celtic people over the Irish Sea, and Disestablish- 
ment for the Welsh themselves. The only hope for 
the Tory and Unionist forces lies in the forlorn 
attempt to confuse the two issues. And it shows, in 
fact, how losing a battle they have before them, that 
they should condescend to pose for a moment, here 
as in Ulster, as the much misunderstood friends of 
the Nonconformists, on the chance of diverting an 
innocent vote or two at the polls. Fortunately, the 
Welsh are very loyal in politics, and they heartily 
believe in the veteran leader who has led them so 
long, and in his love for his adopted country that 
lies about Hawarden. 

“We in Hawarden are Welsh,” said Mr. Glad- 


- stone at Chester, and if other nationalities claim him 


too, Wales is none the less grateful for her own 
special relationship. In spite of an occasional slight 
unparliamentary impatience on the part of her 
Yunen National party at the inevitable delays of 

estminster, and in spite of some natural difference 
of opinion on certain points, the .voice of Wales has 
not sounded uncertainly behind Mr. Gladstone in the 
past; and it promises to sound for him in.the election 
now upon us with a more triumphantly Liberal ring 
than ever before. If there be something of an im- 
pulsive personal affection in this, as well as the moral 
and abstract dealing with principles only, which it is 
said should alone count in the science of politics, let 
us remember that Wales is not singular in this feeling 
for a great leader. Your true Celt was always a de- 
voted personal follower,as witness a recent melancholy 
instance in the political tragedy of Ireland. More 
fortunately in the instance of Mr. Gladstone, as he 
promises to crown his last and greatest campaign by 
an act of singular justice to Ireland, let us trust he 
will lead his followers in Wales to their hearts’ 
desire, and ere long now achieve for them their next 
great step of liberation. 

The natural opponents of this step—those, unlike 
Mr. Chamberlain, who are too much in earnest about 
it to allow for a moment that it could even be ex- 
pedient, and who face the Nonconformists with 
increasing bitterness as the struggle goes on—have 


tried to import much prejudice into the matter: 


According to these militant churchmen and their 


political allies, who only display brotherly love for 
the Nonconformists when they live in. Ulster, Wales 
with a disestablished church will relapse forth- 
with into a state of darkness and persecution. 
In fact, according to them, the threatened tyranny 
of the intolerant Nonconformists over the children of 
light in Wales, is only to be equalled by that of the 
intolerant Catholics over the Nonconformists them- 
selves in Ulster. Those who know Wales best know 
how far this is untrue; albeit Welsh Nonconformists, 
no more than other actively disposed religious 
people elsewhere, are not at all times free from the 
storm and stress engendered in a hard fight. But 
to get the true temper of the Welsh religious leaders 
at this moment of supreme concern in their history, 
the disinterested critic may turn to their semi-official 
pronouncements on the situation. The Calvinistic 
Methodists are in some ways the most extreme of 
the Welsh religious bodies. Their tradition of 
intense zeal is not in favour, one would think, 
of dispassionate thought and action at such 
a crucial moment. But perhaps of all the notable 
manifestoes called forth in the course of the present 
struggle, the manifesto issued to the electors of 
Wales the other day by the Reverend William James, 
writing in the name of the General Assembly of 
Methodists, of which he is Moderator, is, we will 
venture to say, the most remarkable. The heroic 
attitude, the religious tolerance, the fairness to 
opponents, and the political conscience that it en- 
joins, might very well be contrasted with some of 
the political utterances of their distinguished op- 
ponents, and especially let us say of him who 
is known in Wales as the “Fighting Bishop.” 
The manifesto in question is too long to be re- 
viewed here in detail; but its conclusion may very 
well be quoted, expressed as it is in a strain of 
singular dignity, as of the old Puritan divines whose 
tradition is still strong in Wales :—“For be ye well 
aware,” it ends, “that to win a political victory, 
no matter how notable, at the cost of impairing your 
own religious spirit, or of deadening your spiritual 
duties and privileges, would be not a gain, but a loss 
to you. ‘It is good to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing’; nevertheless, ‘in your patience 
possess ye your souls.” And may God defend the 
right.” This does not look, surely, like the 
triumphant uncharity and intolerance, imputed to 
the poor Nonconformists by the militant and urbane 
gentlemen of the Established Church in Wales ? 

It would not avail much to go here into any 
detailed estimate of the exact Liberal position in 
the Welsh constituencies. “As in °85!” say 
the knowing ones, who have taken the pains to 
sift the comparative evidence for the present 
and the two previous elections, so probably 
we shall find in many cases, where the fight 
was very close in *86, the former large Liberal 
majority will be quite reinstated, and sometimes 
greatly increased. This holds good of county 
seats like Cardigan and Pembrokeshire, and of 
boroughs like Carmarthen-cum-Llanelly, Carnar- 
von, and, we trust, the Monmouth boroughs. In 
South Monmouthshire and in West Denbigh, in 
Denbigh District and in Radnor, the Liberals have a 
great deal of ground to make up; and in Swansea 
the great loss of Mr. Dillwyn, occurring on the very 
eve of the elections, must be severely felt. But in 
spite of all drawbacks, we may safely predict that no 
more assured and undivided Liberal voice will be 
heard at the elections, from any part of the country, 
than that of all Wales. 

’ What gives this voice its distinction in ourlatenine- 
teenth-century politics is,as we have already implied, 
the religious intensity behind it. Beside this specific 
religious and moral note, the Welsh, like the Irish, 
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have a way of infusing a certain Celtic imagination 
and a certain peculiar National sentiment into their 
political ideal and its expression. Wales too, like 
Ireland, feels that it is to-day on the verge at last of 
that finer national development for which it has so 
long striven. And because it feels that its true 
political aid in this must come from the Liberal 
movement in England, it is putting all the religious 
fervour and all the stress of sentiment it can 
muster into the present struggle. Let the English 
Liberals look to it; and, keeping a lively sense 
of the peculiar needs of Wales, as of Ireland, 
they shall find that the Welsh will be with them 
now and hereafter in all that is best in the 
Liberal movement. This, let us confidently con- 
clude, will be shown significantly at the General 
Election, where the vigorous expression of the 
Welsh political ideal will do much to strengthen the 
victory of the great Liberal ideal all over the 
country. 


ELECTION PROSPECTS IN IRELAND. 


(By AN OBSERVER.) 


HERE has probably never been an election in 
Ireland about which there was so much uncer- 
tainty. In 1885 Mr. Parnell was able to prophesy 
that the Nationalists would win eighty-five seats, and 
they won eighty-six. In 1886 there were only about 
six constituencies as to the result in which there was 
any doubt. To-day the anticipations of parties differ 
so widely that no man can feel any assurance. The 
followers of Mr. Redmond (or some of them) say they 
will return twenty-four strong; Mr. Healy has offered 
ten to one that they will not carry more than five 
seats. The Unionists say they will win ten seats in 
addition to the eighteen they held in the last 
Parliament, and Mr. Harrington and others have 
been doing their best to bring about some such 
result. Yet many of the keenest electioneerers 
believe that, so far as Ulster is concerned, the 
balance of parties will remain as it is. 
This condition of uncertainty is not surprising. 
For seven or eight years there had been so much 


unanimity of opinion that constituencies were. 


neglected by their representatives to an extent 
which Englishmen cannot understand. While the 
National League was an organisation of considerable 
power, especially for purposes of agrarian com- 
bination, it did very little electoral work except in 
the Northern divisions, and indeed was in most 
places, contrary to the usual notion, sleepy enough. 
People were so united that there was no local object 
te fight for. The movement went on so smoothly 
that the rank and file were saved the trouble of 
thinking. Suddenly the people were rent in twain 
by a personal catastrophe which had no real relation 
to any pre-existing division of opinion, and men took 
sides as if by chance. New organisations sprang up 
everywhere, which worked furiously if not very 
systematically. Old factions and family feuds arose 
under a new name. One town became Parnellite 
because its rival a few miles away was anti-Parnellite. 
The dispensary doctor tried to pay offoldscoresagainst 
the priest who made him pay his sick-calls regu- 
larly. Rival publicans, rival drapers, took different 
sides. And while probably most of the old Fenians 
took the side of the majority of the Irish party, 
many of the young men of the Gaelic athletic clubs 
and the remains of Ribbonism and similar forces of 
disorder were for various reasons glad to find a new 
scope for their various activities. The nature of the 
original cause of dispute forced the priests to take 
up the side of the majority of the Irish party, and 
the followers of Mr. Parnell—most of whom were 
very far from being philosophically anti-clerical— 
began to abuse them for their interference. But 
there is no universal or intelligible line of division 
among Nationalists which can furnish the basis for 


any general electoral estimate.’ One can only put 
together the reports of individual organisers, and 
those reports are even less reliable than usual, owing 
to the fact that the organisation on both sides is 
very incomplete. 

It may be said, however, that in all the southern 
towns the Redmondites have sufficient force to 
make a considerable show at the polls and a still 
greater show in the streets. There are sixteen 
borough seats in Ireland. Of those, three are safe 
seats for the Unionists; three doubtful as between 
Nationalists and Unionists ; one doubtful as between 
Redmondite and Unionist, and the remaining nine 
will be more or less fiercely fought between the 
Nationalists and Redmondites. My own opinion is 
that the Unionists will win one additional seat only in 
the boroughs ; and that four or five Redmondites will 
also be returned. But the fact is that no one has 
any reliable basis for prophecy. A wave of feeling 
might change everything. 

The counties are not quite souncertain. Exceptin 
a few isolated centres, such as Thurles, it may be said 
that the force of Parnellism in the counties is con- 
fined to the home counties—Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
and Wicklow—and the counties west of the Shannon. 
South Dublin county may be lost to the Tories, but 
it is doubtful whether the Redmondites will actually 
carry any county division east of the Shannon. In 
the West they rely upon forces of disorder which 
might make the quiet and reasonable people afraid 
to vote against them. My own belief is that these 
forces will not prove as powerful as is feared by 
some, and that in only three constituencies in Con- 
naught are the odds at all in favour of Mr. Red- 
mond’s party. Except South Dublin there is no 
single county constituency in Leinster, Munster, or 
Connaught where the Tory has any chance of getting 
in through the split. 

In Ulster there are two Nationalist seats, North 
Fermanagh and West Belfast, which the Unionists 
count on winning, owing to gains on registration, 
quite apart from the Nationalist division. They can 
only be saved b. the votes of Protestants who 
are not known publicly to be Home Rulers. The 
Unionists also count on winning other Nationalist 
seats owing to the split, but I believe the Parnellites 
in Ulster will in most cases refuse to play the Tory 
game. There are, on the other hand, four Unionist 
seats which are being contested with much spirit by 
Protestant Gladstonian Liberals. The most signi- 
ficant fact perhaps in connection with the Ulster 
elections is that the Unionist candidates in all the 
doubtful seats are pledging themselves to support 
compulsory sale, which they all, except Mr. Lea, 
opposed on the 29th of March last. The feeling 
among the electorate on this subject is over- 
whelming. It is much to be regretted that more 
candidates like Professor Dougherty have not been 
found to fight other Unionist seats. But the fact 
that this gentleman, a Presbyterian minister and a 
professor in the Magee College, has been described as 
a “bogus Protestant” because he has come forward 
as a Home Ruler, shows the sort of thing they would 
have had to face. 

The financial difficulty is, of course, a serious one. 
The majority of the Irish party have raised since 
the split over £30,000 in Ireland alone, but the 
greater part of this sum has gone to the evicted 
tenants, to whom the other side have not given a 
farthing. No considerable sum of money has come 
from abroad and nothing from England for party 
purposes. Under those circumstances the difficulty 
has been met partly by selecting men of independent 
means as candidates, and partly by local efforts. It 
is hoped that the Nationalists may in this way be 
enabled to contest every seat in Ireland, except the 
less hopeful Unionist seats in Ulster. 

Very many of the candidates chosen by what is 
called the clerical party are Protestants. But 
perhaps the most significant fact is this. The 
Presbyterians have most of them allied themselves 
with the Episcopalian Tories. Yet there is only one 
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Presbyterian candidate who is to be supported by 
the Tory organisation, while there are three who 
will get the whole support of the Catholics. The 
fact is that the non-Episcopal Protestants get far 
better treatment from the “ Papists” than they do 
from the “ Prelatists.” 

To sum up my forecast, which I give with great 
hesitation as little better than a guess, it is probable 
that the Unionists will return twenty strong instead 
of eighteen, and that the remaining seats will be 
allotted as follows:—Redmondites, 7 or 8; Glad- 
stonian Liberals, 2; and Nationalists, 73 or 74. The 
successful Redmondites will be bitter and dangerous. 
The new Nationalist members will most of them be 
men of means, but few of them practised speakers. 
Among them will be happily one man whose presence 
when the final treaty of peace is signed between the 
two nations will be peculiarly appropriate—the man 
who suffered penal servitude for eight years and 
bears no grudge against anyone— Michael Davitt. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


T the present moment there is somewhat of 
a dearth, not indeed of the usual warlike 
rumours, but of ordinary political news. The King 
and Queen of Italy, with their Foreign Minister, 
returned to Monza from Potsdam early on Sunday 
morning. It is alleged that an arrangement was 
made during the visit by which, without detriment 
to her obligations under the Triple Alliance, Italy 
may considerably reduce her military strength. The 
Times correspondent at Rome, however, contradicts 
this rumour. It is further reported—we may take 
it, of course, under all reserves—that the King of 
Italy and the German Emperor will visit England 
this autumn to request England to enter into 
certain understandings as to the action of the fleet 
in case of a European war. Happily our foreign 
policy by that time will be in safer hands than those 
of Lord Salisbury. Signor Crispi has declared (in 
the North American Review) that a European war 
must come sooner or later, and that the Pope is 
watching his opportunity to secure the dismember- 
ment of the Italian kingdom. Even the attitude of 
the Vatican towards the Republic, it is suggested, is 
aimed at thisend. The extraordinary little pam- 
phlet attacking the neutrality of Switzerland which 
we briefly noticed last week, while generally con- 
demned by the Italian and German Press, has been 
strongly supported by the military portion of the 
former, and so suggests that the Italian army is 
one of the dangers to the peace of Europe. But a 
new influence now affects the European situa- 
tion—the cholera. Entering Europe from Central 
Asia by the Transcaspian railway, which in over- 
coming the desert has also broken the most effec- 
tual barrier against this epidemic, it has estab- 
lished itself at Baku, and has perhaps reached Tiflis. 
Its spread thence to Astrakhan and up the 
Volga, and over the districts with populations 
already weakened by the famine, would be almost 
inevitable. At present, however, it is alleged that 
efficient precautions are being taken. 

But a serious scandal, which has caused the recall 
of the United States’ military attaché, Captain 
Borup, from Paris, serves as a fresh indication of the 
unsettlement of Europe. Employés of the Ministry 
of War and Marine have been arrested and charged 
with selling confidential documents and plans from 
those departments to the head of a syndicate of 
foreigners, who supply them to their respective Gov- 
ernments. It would seem that Captain Borup does 
not definitely deny the charge of obtaining docu- 
ments or attempting to do so; he reserves his indig- 
nation for the statement that he sold the plans to 
Germany and Italy. Under the circumstances it 
can hardly be surprising that he has been hastily 
recalled to America, though it is not admitted that 
any formal charge has been proved against him. 


The other sensation of the week in France has 
been the Mayer-Morés duel, which arose out of the 
militant anti-Semitism of the Marquis de Morés and 
M. Drumont’s journal, Za Libre Parole. Captain 
Mayer—a Jewish officer—had been one of the 
seconds in a previous duel, of which the procés- 
verbal, or formal report, had been published, 
though he and his colleague had promised that 
it should not be. Hence the duel, which resulted 
in Captain Mayer’s death. The result is a most 
salutary explosion of feeling against the Anti- 
Semites and duelling generally. Captain Mayer’s 
funeral on Sunday was the occasion of a demon- 
stration of sympathy which also involved a severe 
censure on Anti-Semitism. M. Cluseret, once a 
general of the Commune, has introduced a Bill 
to abolish duelling—though more may doubtless 
be hoped from public opinion, especially if the 
reporters will let duellists alone—and the Chamber 
has passed, without a dissentient voice, what is 
virtually a resolution of censure on the Anti-Semitic 
movement. The Marquis de Morés—who, by the 
way, like some aristocratic Socialists nearer home, 
has had experiences on a ranch, we think in Alaska 
—has been arrested, but released without bail, and 
the movement has received a serious check. 

Two men, Francois and Meunier, are “ wanted” by 
the Paris police for the explosion at the Restaurant 
Véry, but the reporters have secured their escape. 

Hostilities are reeommencing in Dahomey. The 
Chamber has debated the bill for the renewal of the 
privileges of the Bank of France. 

The Belgian Chambers will meet on July 22nd, 
but the real business of constitutional revision will 
not begin till November. In Holland the visit to 
the north of the little Queen and the Queen-Regent 
has occasioned remarkable Socialist manifestations. 
At Leeuwarden a choir of children who sang 
chants of welcome were copiously adorned with 
Socialist emblems: Socialist songs followed the 
official music, Socialist placards were exhibited, and 
in a neighbouring town, Sneek, the red flag was 
displayed at the moment the Queens passed by. 

The visit of Prince Bismarck to Munich, on his 
return from Vienna, was marked by no less enthusiasm 
than attended him at Dresden and Berlin. The recep- 
tion was, of course, popular, not official ; indeed, the 
Regent of Bavaria was absent from the capital,and the 
Corporation refused to confer the freedom of the city 
upon their visitor. But the Prince has committed a 
series of extraordinary indiscretions, which may 
open a new chapter in his relations with his 
Sovereign, and which are dealt with at length 
elsewhere. At Munich he complained with great 
frankness to an interviewer from the Allgemeine 
Zeitung that he had not been received by the 
Emperor of Austria (though, as wearing the Grapd 
Cross of the Order of St. Stephen, he has technically 
the right to an audience without making a formal 
demand). At first, he said, the Emperor was in- 
clined to receive him, but a change took place— 
“not, of course,” he ironically added, “owing to 
pressure from Berlin.” At Vienna he had expressed 
himself with even greater frankness to the inter- 
viewer of the Neue Freie Presse—a subject dealt 
with by a distinguished correspondent elsewhere. 
The Liberal Freisinnige Zeitung charges him with 
“rank high treason,” and he is condemned by 
other German papers with hardly less severity. 
But the crowning indiscretion of all is an interview 
just published in his new organ, the Westdeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, in which he states that he once 
recommended General Caprivi to the Emperor as his 
successor in the Premiership of Prussia, as an honest 
and conscientious man, but now finds he was mis- 
taken. It is hardly wonderful that the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, in an article which is 
supposed to be inspired by the present Chancellor, 
should threaten him with prosecution. In a more 
recent interview at Kissingen, the ex-Chancellor says, 
what comes oddly enough from him, that ‘ Parlia- 
ment and the Press are the necessary correctives of 
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the Government,” and announces that he will appear 
in the Reichstag next winter, which he has refused 
to do hitherto. The utmost excitement naturally 
prevails in Germany. 

The Norwegian Ministry has resigned in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the King to sanction the 
project for separate Norwegian consular representa- 
tion abroad, to which we referred last week. The 
Storthing has presented an address to the King 
regretting his decision. An article we publish to- 
day by the greatest of living Norwegian writers 
shows the gravity of the crisis. 

Some weeks ago we mentioned that a deputation 
from the Roumanians of Hungary had been refused an 
audience by the Emperor. The members have since 
had to suffer for their temerity. The house of their 
spokesman was besieged on his return by a mob of 
3,000 Magyars; other members were similarly 
treated; dynamite cartridges were discovered by 
Magyars, and attributed, of course, to Roumanian 
conspirators ; and, generally, the Roumanians were 
forcibly reminded that it was safest to hold their 
tongues. Their treatment has provoked an influen- 
tial demonstration at Bucharest, attended by men of 
all parties and professions, which has urged the 
King to intercede with all friends of Roumania to 
obtain the protection of the Roumanians in the 
Austrian dominions from their Magyar oppressors. 

The trial of the prisoners accused of complicity in 
the murder of M. Beltcheff (who was assassinated at 
Sofia in April, 1891, probably by mistake for M. 
Stambouloff) and in other plots against the Bulgarian 
Government, began on Thursday at Sofia, before a 
court-martial. The eighteen prisoners, of whom 
M. Karaveloff, an ex-minister and ex-regent of 
Bulgaria, is the chief, have been in confinement for 
nearly fourteen months, and have, it will be remem- 
bered, probably been tortured to extract evidence. 
Little doubt can be entertained as to the sentence. 

In Spain the Minister of the Interior, Sefor 
Elduayen, has resigned on the ground of ill- 
health, and is replaced by Sefior Villaverde; but 
more extensive changes are expected. A new loan 
is projected. The modus vivendi with France 
expired yesterday, July 1st, and there is the usual 
block of traffic at the frontier stations. No renewal 
is yet announced. 

Space permits us only to note a few items of 
American news—the impending Presidential nomina- 
ting conventions of the Prohibitionists and the 
Farmers’ Alliance, both practically negligeable factors, 
but the Bimetallists will support the candidate 
of the latter ; the commencement of the Presidential 
election in Mexico, which will result in the re-election 
of General Diaz; an improvement (according to 
official report) in the situation in Southern Brazil; 
and the postponement of the termination of the 
Venezuelan revolution, owing to the refusal of the 
insurgent leader, General Crespo, to co-operate with 
Vice-President Villegas. A decisive battle is ex- 
pected; and the state of affairs in Caracéas is 
very serious. The Argentine Congress has approved 
of the proposal to raise the state of siege. The 
Radical leaders recently deported to Monte Video 
have returned to Buenos Ayres, but are taking no 
active part in politics. 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN. 


F Sweden and Norway are to be likened to any 

other united couple of States, I think we must 

go back to England and Hanover in pre-Victorian 
times ; I do not know of any better parallel. 

It is true that in the latter case the common 
defence only depended on the fact of both countries 
having the same king; whilst the union of Sweden 
and Norway is also based on a special document, 
falled the “ Rigsakt.” A second difference is that 


the said Act of Union makes special provision for 
the case of the present dynasty becoming extinct. 

Yet, in spite of these points of difference, I am 
unable to find any closer parallel. 

To compare our case with the Irish question is 
tantamount to ignoring the facts on either side. 
Even a comparison with Austria and Hungary is 
only misleading. For Sweden and Norway have no 
“Delegations” or common Parliament, no common 
flag, no common army and fleet, no common ministry 
of war. 

It is quite true that, as a matter of fact, the 
foreign affairs of Sweden and Norway are at 
present conducted by the Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; but this state of things is at 
variance with the Norwegian Constitution or 
“ Griindlov,” and at variance with the Act of Union. 

According to these documents, the Norwegian 
King is the sole authority in all Norwegian foreign 
affairs. His dispositions must, however, be counter- 
signed by a minister. Business of common interest 
is dealt with in a combined Swedish and Norwegian 
Council; but the Act of Union knows of no other 
common affairs than those concerning the dynasty 
and questions of war and peace. 

According to the “Griindlov” and the Act of 
Union, Norway should have her own ambassadors, 
who must be Norwegian citizens, and her own 
consuls. She should also conclude her own treaties 
with other nations. 

Although the Swedish King on behalf of the 
Swedish nation has solemnly agreed to all this, yet 
up to this day the agreement has not been fulfilled. 
And here is the point of contention. 

The kind of “ Norse Renaissance” which we are 
witnessing in other fields of culture has at length 
given us sufficient self-respect to demand that our 
treaties with Sweden shall be respected to the full, 
and to vindicate the entire rights of an independent 
nation. 

If Sweden and Norway had not been Sweden and 
Norway, but England and Hanover, then it would 
have been quite intelligible if the larger country 
had claimed a protectorship over the smaller one. 
But the superiority of Sweden consists in a popula- 
tion of five millions, as compared with two millions 
of Norsemen; and this superiority is tempered by 
the fact that Norway—not Sweden—is the possessor 
of that large commercial fleet (the largest but one in 
Europe as regards tonnage) which is particularly in 
need of representatives abroad. 

What would you say in England, or what would 
any other independent nation say, if it were denied 
the right of making its own treaties with other 
Powers concerning its own commercial fleet? Or 
debarred from appointing the consuls and diplomatic 
agents who are to guard the interests of that fleet ? 

Sweden has assumed a protectorship on the 
ground that she could contribute more towards 
defending Norway than Norway can contribute to 
the defence of Sweden. But the fact seems rather 
to be the reverse. 

Norway can only imagine one danger: that 
Russia might invade Lapland (“Finmarken”). But 
in such a case Sweden could do nothing to assist 
Norway in a direct manner; there are no roads 
leading from Sweden to Finmarken. On the other 
hand, an invader of that Norwegian province would, 
during all the winter months of the year, be cut off 
from his basis of operations by the ice-bound White 
Sea; and with such a prospect an enemy will think 
twice before venturing on a permanent occupation 
of Finmarken. 

Quite different is the case with Sweden, which 
country can be attacked in her open front. All she 
can do is to concentrate her means of defence in the 
front, and this she can do, thanks to having moun- 
tainous, sea-girt Norway as a bulwark at her back. 
Besides, Norway may lend her kin and ally direct 
assistance by despatching Norwegian troops into 
Sweden. 

It thus seems that Sweden is more especially 
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interested in maintaining the union for mutual 
defence. But, of course, I do not mean to say that 
Norway would defend no interest of her own in 
helping to defend Sweden. I only say that Norway, 
because of its geographical position, can do more to 
help Sweden than vice versa. So this great matter 
of common defence will not do as an argument 
against Norway getting her own representatives 
abroad according to her Constitution. 

To Norway it is just now a matter of vital im- 
portance that we should not be entangled in grand 
European complications, or squeezed in the crush of 
the Great Powers. We wish to keep watch ourselves 
over our official relations with foreign countries, and 
see them restricted to the plain and peaceful matters 
of international exchange and cultural co-operation. 

It should be remembered that while Sweden is 
aristocratic and Protectionist, Norway is democratic 
and adherent to Free Trade. 

Lately the conflict has threatened to grow acute 
on the following question. Norway is determined to 
have her own separate consuls, but the Swedes have 
urged that,this matter must be decided, not in a 
Norwegian Council of State, but in a combined 
Swedish and Norwegian Council. To this Norway 
answers that the matter shall certainly be referred 
to this joint Council of State for deliberation, but 
only as far as concerns the best way of winding up 
the affairs of the present joint Consulates. 

For the one people this question is either an idle 
matter of etiquette, or a matter of usurpation of 
power. Time will show which. But to Norway it is 
a question of national dependence or independence. 
It is a question of being true to the opening words 
of the first paragraph in our Constitution : 

“ The Kingdom of Norway isa free, self-dependent 
State.” BJGRNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


RANCOUR IN POLITICS. 


O student of English manners can deny that 
there is a marked improvement of controversial 
breeding. 
animal spirits which distinguished our forefathers. 
We do not drink till the topography of life lies 
under the table. The relish for cock-fighting is gone, 
and the prize-ring has degenerated to gloves and 
sporting clubs in which the patrons of the “fancy” 
are afraid to give their names to the reporters. This 
cooling of the blood, both patrician and plebeian, has 
produced a corresponding moderation of invective. 
- The electioneering vocabulary has parted with a good 
deal of its brutality. It is quite impossible now for any 
politician, even in Ireland, to stigmatise an opponent 
as “the lineal descendant of the impenitent thief.” 
When O'Connell applied this description to Disraeli, 
he in no way exceeded the license of his time. The 
lampoons of Scotch Toryism, which is still a good 
deal more robust in epithet than its Southron ally, 
were almost inconceivably violent. The only 
Weapon was a bludgeon, which was laid impartially 
on a politician’s private and public character. In 
caricature the spirit of Gillray and Rowlandson was 
still dominant, and the favourite method of attack 
was to depict an antagonist with some repulsive 
deformity. We have emerged fram this barbarism, 
for amongst public men, at all events, it is a recog- 
nised duty to cultivate the habit of courtesy ; 
and the highest repute in political fence is 
achieved by those who can pierce an adver- 
sary’s armour without calling him names. But 
for the exercise of this gift is needed a rare command 
of incisive speech, and for the majority of people the 
power of expression is extremely limited. The civili- 
sation of instinct is unhappily not always accompanied 
by appropriate diction, and nothing is more pathetic 
than the spectacle of an angry man struggling to 
express his feelings without violence. When party 
spirit runs high, there is a natural desire to give a 
word the instant effect of a blow, and it is so much 
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easier to call another disputant a fool than merely 
to suggest that his intelligence is only partially 
developed on a certain line of inquiry. Though 
the general standard of manners has been raised, 
it is amongst educated people that the bitterest par- 
tisanship still lingers. Mr. Gladstone has probably 
had more experience of political excesses than 
any public man of his time. On the Liverpool 
hustings in 1868 he was denounced as a “ liar” by a 
highly respectable solicitor, who would have been 
scandalised to hear such language from the lips of a 
client. All his life Mr. Gladstone has enjoyed 
the privilege of stimulating the old Adam in the 
clerical mind, and an anthology of ecclesiastical 
anathemas during the last twenty years would 
make a curious commentary on professional Chris- 
tianity. TheTory parson who discovered theotherday 
thatthe Liberals trace their genealogy from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar, and Judas Iscariot, is a degenerate 
successor of the pastors and masters who in times 
gone by have poured all the vials of the Apocalypse 
on Mr. Gladstone’s head. 

Something of this spirit survives in the cartoon 
which has brought obloquy on the Tory cause 
in the city of Salisbury. Why a specially venomous 
intolerance should lurk in the shadow of a cathedral 
is a problem which may be commended to the 
casuists who can discover the religious influence 
exercised by an Established Church over the State. 
Somehow it seems the fate of institutions like the 
Church of England and the Primrose League, which 
are the specially chosen guardians of religion, to 
keep alive the sentiment that everybody who is en- 
gaged in enterprises which they disapprove is an 
“atheist.” Nothing is so common as this epithet 
on the lips of feminine canvassers for Conservative 
candidates. They have not attained that elevation 
of mind which enables the Duke of Argyll to 
drink tea with Mr. Gladstone the day before 
denouncing him as the bane of the Empire. There 
are people to whom a picture of Mr. Gladstone on 
his way to hell is a praiseworthy expression of re- 
sentment, and there is at least one woman who 
regrets that the missile flung at him in Chester 
failed to inflict serious injury, and proposes a 
subscription for the benefit of the culprit. Had 
this ebullition occurred in Ireland it would have 
been ascribed by some superior writers to the 
native iniquity of the Celtic character; but we 
have no doubt the real heroine is an amiable 
and accomplished Englishwoman who, in all the 
relations of life except politics, is a model of Christian 
charity. Political virulence seems to be often in- 
herited with other family heirlooms. The little girl 
who asked her mother whether Tories grew wicked 
or were born so is a scarcely exaggerated type of 
the agreeable animus which is handed on from 
generation to generation with the gout and other 
distempers. You sometimes hear it boasted that a 
particular family has been Liberal or Conservative 
from time immemorial. This means too often that 
the political opinions of the good old stock are kept 
like brickbats to be hurled at the head of the un- 
wary stranger. It is surprising, perhaps, that under 
our system of party government the humanising 
influences of society have softened these traditional 
asperities. When a young man starts life with the 
inherited conviction that a certain statesman is 
rather worse than Nero, he will find a good deal in 
the current literature of politics to fortify this idea. 
One of the highest achievements of the human mind 
is to distinguish between private virtues and public 
policy, and there is, unfortunately, little in the 
routine of education, secular or religious, to cultivate 
this principle of tolerance. The consequence is that 
although party warfare is on the whole less brutal, 
the occasional outbreaks of incurable rancour pro- 
ceed from professors of science and letters and 
authorised practitioners of piety. The benign spirit 
which hovers over the Duke of Argyll’s tea-cups 
has a very narrow orbit, and is most conspicuously 
absent from households where culture and reason 
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are apt to proclaim themselves with clamorous 
advertisement. 


THE PYRENEES—OR SWITZERLAND? 


HAT it had to be done sooner or later was 

certain. Then why not get it over that year 

as well as another, when free to choose and with, 

perhaps, not many more to spare? Besides, it will 

be all new ground. And so, making up our minds, 

rather against the grain, we at last “did the 
Pyrenees.” 

The London boat having taken us to Bordeaux, 
through summer seas, a few days were pleasantly 
passed at pretty Arcachon of the pine woods, and 
at blue and brilliant Biarritz, where the familiar 
spectacle of stout Monsieur (not even “imperfectly 
repressed by a belt”) marching down the beach in 
striped tights was a continual delight to the eye. 
There are lessons, however, at these foreign bathing- 
places for us over-complacent Britons, both North 
and South, which it might be well to take to heart. 
As a lady with much dry humour remarked the 
other day, French decency begins at the seaside, and 
English decency ends there. 

The heat soon drove us on by Pau—superbly 
placed Pau—up into the mountains to picturesque 
Eaux Chaudes and the little “ Paradise of Argelés,” 
with the never-absent feeling that it had all been 
seen before, including the unequalled panorama 
from Pau, so completely did the Pyrenees realise 
one’s ideal. The details only have been fitted 
into the “unvisited” image: the prettily standing 
towns and villages, with the little rill of clearest 
water bubbling down the sides of the streets, the 
smiling valleys and the awful gorges, the streaming 
waterfalls and the splendid roads. Especially the 
splendid roads, as smooth as a billiard-table, winding 
in and out at great heights over the abyss below. 
The famous Cirque de Gavarnie is certainly “stupen- 
dous,” as the guide-books tell us, but the real charm 
lies in the route to it; and in the Pyrenees they 
seem to do this kind of expedition in style. Having 
ordered a carriage at Argelés the night before, we 
were waiting at the inn door, in the early morning, 
modestly curious whether it was to be a one- or a 
two-horse affair, when an elegant barouche-and-four 
dashed up, and in response to an inquiring look, “ Oui, 
Monsieur,” said the cheery landlord, “ c’est votre voi- 
ture,” and away went milord and milady. If the drive 
upthetwenty-four miles of parapeted road on that re- 
splendent morning was delightful, the drive down at 
a swinging pace in the cool of the evening, the light 
dying off peak after peak, was simply enchanting. 
And such roads and routes abound in the Pyrenees, 
always with the delicious little rill at the side of the 
great highway, as in the towns. 

And yet... and yet... with all this beauty 
the final word that will come to my pen is triste, 
Not in the sense of the Frenchwoman on board a 
Gareloch steamer among the glories of the West- 
ern Isles, who thought it “triste” because no. 
“amusement” was provided—disappointed appar- 
ently at finding no Casino at Corrievreckan. There 
is no lack of gaieties of that sort in the Pyrenees 
“season,” at Luchon and elsewhere. Rather it was 
@ prevailing note of sadness in all the region that 
struck us, akin to the sadness of Yarrow. More- 
over, in spite of magnificent weather, the air was not 
exhilarating. In short, if the truth must be out, 
the thought of Switzerland (an arriére pensée all 
through) became irresistible, and one finé morning 
all of a sudden we were speeding down by Toulouse, 
eastward bound. 

- It is a far cry from Argelés to Glion, the first 
night’s resting-place being Cette on the Mediter- 
ranean, our previous knowledge of which busy port 
had been strictly limited. .The second day brought 
us to Lyons, vid Nimes and Tarascon. (M. Daudet, 
by the way, has made a mistake. Tartarin is not 
dead. On the contrary, he was in great force in our 


compartment through Sunny Provence, and se pro- 
menait en roi & la gare). The third day we reached 
this haven of rest—Glion, a matter of eight hundred 
miles in all, in order to be at one spot on our little 
planet instead of another. Wildly absurd it seems, 
and perhaps Mr. Barry Pain’s delightful old repro- 
bate, “ Thomas,” may have some ground for class- 
ing human beings far below the Beetle in point of 
intelligence and common sense. 

Nevertheless we do not feel at all humble-minded 
as we look down, this gorgeous evening, upon Chillon 
and the placid lake asleep below—a vision of loveli- 
ness so delicate that one almost expects it to vanish 
like the fabric of a dream. Rather do we boldly 
rejoice at the success of our strategic movement. 
The Pyrenees are all very well in their way—very 
beautiful and very grand—and comparisons we 
know are odious; but .. . 

Here I had better hold my hand, for if I begin 
upon the many agréments of this most delightful of 
all hotels, and the “nice” people, I fear it will run 
into extravagance. Travelling friendships are hot 
and brief, but some there be, now and then, one 
would be sad to think were closed chapters. 


M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 


HERE are between six and seven hundred closely 

printed pages of “ La Débacle.” Its breathless 
headlong narrative leaves the reader with brain all 
a-whirl. Every sense is affected. The eye cannot 
dismiss the confused picture of vast multitudes of 
men, heroes and martyrs, wild beasts raging for 
slaughter, or cowering in mute terror; there is a 
reek of blood, of putrid hecatombs of corpses and 
dismembered limbs, the smell of powder, of houses in 
flames, of sickly chloroform ; the ear is deafened with 
“the drums and tramplings of innumerable con- 
quests.” One closes the book to go out into the fresh 
air among peaceful and gentle things with a sort of 
thanksgiving, ason awaking from abad dream. But 
when cooler judgment returns it brings with it the 
conviction that here for once is a great book, 
certainly far and away the greatest Emile Zola has 
written. There can be no two opinions on the 
matter: M. Zola has risen to “the height of his 
great argument.” The subject was waiting for 
him ; if it was to be done he, and no other, was the 
man to doit. For it is one that’ calls all his best 
qualities into play and forces him, willy-willy, to 
abandon his worst. Tolstoy, to be sure, 
preceded him in the same field and had told 
us, with perfervid power and sincerity, what 
war really is. But Tolstoy’s huge canvases were 
confused, wanting in the art of composition—a 
mighty maze without a plan. Zola has what 
Tolstoy lacks, the gift of synthesis, the panoramic 
faculty. Stendhal, in his famous account of Water- 
loo (“La Chartreuse de Parme”’), set the fashion of 
describing battles from the standpoint of a com- 
batant who is a mere dazed, helpless spectator, 
never understanding what is going on. M. Zola 
ean do that, too, when he chooses; and it is well 
that he should do it, as that is the actual 
standpoint of nearly every combatant in every 
battle. But he can do infinitely more than that; 
he can take bird’s-eye views of battle-fields and 
handle, with something of the Napoleonic trick, huge 
masses of men, mapping out those and marshalling 
these. Here, in the vastness, the order, the unity of 
his plan, in his quite peculiar mode of personifying, 
as it were, the blind forces of nature or of uncon- 
trollable crowds, giving them an air of the symbolic, 
the ideal—here it is that we see Zola’s master- 
quality, the quality of the epic in prose. For it has 
long been as plain as daylight, to all save those who 
read to revile instead of to understand, that Zola is 
no mere realist. We must keep that term, whether 
as one of honour or dishonour, for the Flauberts 
and the Goncourts and the Maupassants. Zola is 
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not and never was content with photographing the 
surface of things; he synthetises them, masses them 
in colossal groups, gives each group a central princi- 
ple of life, in a way that is only not a poet’s because 
the medium he works in is prose. “La Débfcle” is 
the prose-epic of war. 

The epic splits up into two books, the first—which 
is the longer, the more important, and by far the 
more successful of the two—dealing with the cam- 
paign from Froeschwiller to Sedan; the second— 
which is brief and not without occasional signs of 
hurry, though not of exhaustion—showing the last 
week of the Commune. To the interval between the 
two, the march on Paris and the siege, no space is 
devoted. In portraying the campaign M. Zola’s 
method is something like this—something like, one 
is bound to say by way of warning to the reader, 
for the best proof of the completeness, the vitality, 
of M. Zola’s synthesis is its resistance to critical 
disintegration. He fixes upon a certain regiment of 
the line, the 106th, and carries us along with it 
throughallitsmarchingsand counter-marchings, halts, 
and bivouacs, skirmishes, pitched battles,and ultimate 
rout, in the rear of generals who do not know the 
country they are traversing, do not know the names 
of the streams they are crossing, do not understand 
the meaning of their orders or why these should be 
countermanded, as they are, half-a-dozen times in 
the same day. Every road, field, and plain which 
this regiment wanders over—for theirs is a helpless, 
sheep-like wandering—every declivity, bit of rough 
marching, inhospitable village, is described for you 
with topographical minuteness. You know whether 
the soil is clay or chalk; where there is woodland 
and where brushwood, the marshy bottoms where 
the boots are left behind and the waggons abandoned 
in the mud, the ditches into which the chassepots 
and knapsacks are thrown by the men when the 
lieutenant’s back is turned. But what you know 
the commissariat does not. The rations never 
arrive in time, or arrive at the wrong spot. Half 
the story of the 106th regiment is a story of starva- 
tion, of men fighting with one another for scraps 
of food. It is an ignoble tragedy centring round 
the stomach. Until its last moments of existence as 
a regiment, the 106th never gets near the Prussians, 
who are merely seen in the distance like swarms of 

‘little black flies. Only once does it come to a hand- 
to-hand fight, under the crucifix at Illy, and then :— 

“Men were already turning back, when the colonel rushed forward : 
‘Come, boys, you aren’t going to serve me like that, you aren’t 
going to behave like cowards, . . . Remember! The 106th never re- 
treated yet, you would be the first to dirty our flag.’ . . . He spurred 
his horse, got in the way of the fugitives, spoke to the men singly, 
talked of France, in a voice trembling with tears.——Lieutenant 
Rochas, in a paroxysm of rage, raised his sword and beat the men 
with it, as though it were a stick,—‘ You filthy ——, I’ll get you up 
there if I kick your ——.’ But this kicking of soldiers into action 
from behind disgusted the colonel. ‘No, no, lieutenant; they’ll all 
follow me, won’t you, boys? You’re not going to let your old 
colonel lick the Prussians all by himself? . . . Forward!’ He was 
off, and they all followed him to a man.” 

But the adventures of a regiment are not the 
history of a campaign, and as M. Zola is determined 
to give us that history, he is driven to various 
devices which would seem artificial, if we had time, 
in the wild rush of the narrative, to ponder such 
trifles. Thus a soldier buys a batch of newspapers, 
and we are allowed to read the war-news over his 
shoulder ; or a bourgeois of Sedan is made to survey 
the country with a telescope, in order that we may 
look through it; or a fugitive from a distant battle 
tells the story of the fight to a street-crowd, in 
which we mingle to overhear him. Or else, when 
something inexplicable happens, we are told “they 
did not know until long afterwards that it was the 
Empress who,” etc. These, of course, are conven- 
tions, but they are necessary conventions : without 
them the story of “la débacle” would have been left 
only half-told. 

_ One of these conventions, which is in reality a 
master-stroke of art, because it gives us the symbolic 
figure of the whole epic, is the series of glimpses of the 
Emperor, always in the same attitude of impassive, 


fatalistic, somnolent despair, always described in the 
same phrases (for, like the earliest masters of the 
epic form, M. Zola knows the value of repetition), 
recurring like some leit-motiv of music-drama. “ This 
miserable Emperor, this poor man for whom there 
was no longer any room in his Empire, carried about. 
like a useless and cumbersome parcel among the bag- 
gage of his troops, condemned to drag in his rear the 
irony of his Imperial household, his body-guard, his 
carriages, his horses, his cooks, his waggon-loads of 
silver saucepans and champagne-bottles, the whole 
pomp of his court-mantle, spangled with bees, sweep- 
ing up blood and mire on the high roads of defeat.” 
A hundred pages further on you find this passage, 
from “irony” to “defeat,” repeated word for word. 
And, whenever the cavalry are described, it is always 
in this way: they are always seen through the 
lifting mist, passing two by two, silent in their long 
cloaks, out of the darkness into it again, like phantom 
horsemen. It is a trick, a convention; but so was 
the Homeric epithet. 

But an epic, you say, must have a hero. This 
has two, its Orestes and Pylades, “simples soldats” 
both—Jean, the peasant, an old campaigner, all self- 
sacrifice, unhesitating devotion to duty, mute in- 
glorious bravery ; Maurice, the bourgeois, a creature 
of nerves and moods, with alternate fits of bravery 
and cowardice, but always half-torpid, wearied out 
by a physical strain too great for his delicate city- 
bred frame. Jean and Maurice march and bivouac 
and suffer hunger and get drunk and fight side by 
side. When Jean is wounded it is Maurice who 
carries him off the field. They meet again in Paris, 
on opposite sides of the barricade, and it is a bullet 
from Jean’s rifle that kills Maurice the Communard. 

An epic should have episodes? To be sure, and 
there are scores of episodes in this one, of which the 
attack on Bazeilles is certainly the finest. Here we 
meet again the author of that “ Attaque du Moulin” 
which years ago showed M. Zola to be a master in 
the art of describing war at close quarters. Oh! 
that horrible attack on Bazeilles, with its shooting. 
of the Alsatian Weiss in the very arms of his 
wife, its glimpses of the sick child, helpless in 


the burning cottage, crying, in a little, shrill. 


voice heard above the rattle of the musketry,, 
“ Mamma, I’m so thirsty,” while its mother lies across 
the doorway, a shapeless mass of blood and mangled 
flesh. Yet, horrible as it is, there has been no strain- 
ing at horror for horror’s sake—perfect sobriety, a 
classic severity, absence of anything like exaggera- 
tion are, indeed, conspicuous throughout the book— 
it is only that the subject is horrible, and that 
M. Zola has determined to paint it for us simply, un- 
flinchingly, exactly as it is. That, indeed, is what 
he has done throughout “La Débacle,” but he has 
done it with nothing-of the niggling, sordid method 
of the baser (which has ere now been his own) 
realism; he has done it in the grand style, with 
immense breadth of survey, with dignity and power 
on a level with his subject. It would have been 
nothing short of a disaster to literature if this great 
theme had been unworthily handled. All apprehen- 
sions on that score are now set at rest. For “La 
Débacle ” is a masterpiece. 


THE DRAMA. 


“ Ltan "—* SHAKESPEARE "—“ THE NOBLE ART.” 


N the days when Opera justified Figaro’s observa- 
tion, that “ what is too silly to be said may be 
sung,” Léah would have made an admirable libretto. 
Just as Thackeray’s lectures, according to his candid 
friend Arcedeckne, “ wanted a piano,” so Léah wants 
an orchestra, a strident and percussive orchestra, all 
brass and big drum, with plenty of florid bravura 
music for the people on the stage. Léah’s curse— 
for which apparently the whole play exists—would. 
‘of course be a grand scena for the prima donna, with 
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objurgatory roulades and cascades as a cue for the 
bouquets from the grand-tier boxes. The scene in 
which Léah’s faithless swain (in a very short Eton 
jacket) marries the simple village maiden (in pink and 
silver—like Beau Austin on a famous occasion) would 
provide a wedding march, and there would be 
choruses passim of Jews (bass), and Christians 
(baritone) in strophe and antistrophe. Throw 
in a preghiecra, in the style of Rossini, round the 
cross of the second act—and there is your opera! 
Without music Léah is unspeakably tiresome. It is 
a French translation from an English play of the 
same name, which was itself a translation—accord- 
ing to some authorities by John Oxenford, others 
say by Mr. Augustin Daly—from the German of 
Mosenthal. It was in the English play that Miss 
Batemanconvulsed play-going London somethreescore 
years ago, and an Italian version, Deborah, was 
one of the stock constituents of Mme. Ristori’s 
repertory. But many things have happened in the 
interval—among them a complete revolution in 
theatrical taste—and this week London has resolutely 
declined to be convulsed by Léah’s curse. The fact 
is, Mme. Bernhardt is not good at cursing. Though 
she has been to America, she has not learnt 
anything from that virtuoso execration 
who exhorted the impenitent mule. There are 
reasons, connected with Mme. Bernhardt’s phy- 
sique and timbre of voice, why she is unfitted 
for this exercise—reasons which I need not dilate 
upon, seeing that a critic who not seldom provokes 
me to the exclamation Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt ! has already set them forth in abundant 
detail. It is just possible, however, that there may 
have been a reason of a quite temporary and acci- 
dental nature for the comparative failure of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s cursing scene on Saturday night. At 
the close of thé previous scene, through mismanage- 
ment at the wings, the curtain was prematurely 
lowered, and the actress interrupted when half-way 
through a monologue. I cannot resist the suspicion 
that this incident may have induced Mme. Bern- 
hardt to give up to some hireling “ behind” what 
was meant for mankind “in front.” Be that as it 
may, Léah’s curse fell flat and Léah’s short-jacketed 
lover was ridiculous, and Léah’s long-bearded father 
was a nuisance, and, in short, the whole performance 
was a mistake. 

It is high time we gave up pretending to regard 
the paucity of authentic facts about Shakespeare’s 
life as matter for regret. If Shakespeare had kept a 
Boswell or a Goncourt diary the harmless stock 
of public pleasure would have been lamentably 
diminished. Think of it! We should have had no 
Baconian theory, no syndicate theory, no Rosicrucian 
theory, no cryptogram theory, no quaint and delect- 
able lying from Greene and Davenant and Aubrey 
and Ireland, no Ignatius Donnelly, no Mrs. Potts, no 
author of “Our English Hemer.” And we should 
not have had Mr. Eden E. Greville’s Shakespeare this 
week at the Globe Theatre. Mr. Greville, with the 
help of his actors, gives us a multitude of new and 
infinitely suggestive views about Shakespeare and 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, their “ faicts et gestes,” 
their opinions on men and things, and the lan- 
guage in which they expressed those opinions. 
To begin with Shakespeare himself: he had a 
weak voice, legs almost as thin as those of the 
statue recently erected to him in Paris, an inveterate 
habit of speaking in blank verse, a trick of trying 
quotations from his own plays on his friends to see 
if they would be detected, and a perpetual wet- 
blanket manner which effectually gives the lie to 
those scandalous stories about excessive boon-com- 
panionship at Stratford. He wrote “his sonnets to 
the order of amorous young ladies of the Court, but 
confessed himself unable to find a rhyme to “ stock- 
ings.” That subject, he felt, must be left to the 
author of A Doll’s House. He used to “ wonder 
what there was for dinner,” like any common man, 
and when the shrewish landlady of his Southwark 
lodging dunned him for his rent he put her off with 


vague allusions to his great friends, like Digby Grant 
in Two Roses. “I have been introduced to some of 
the principal patrons and men of letters,” was his 
Elizabethan way of putting it. Further, he flirted, 
under the very nose of poor Anne Hathaway, with 
one of Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour, who called 
Anne a “belle of the back-kitchen and Venus 
of the wash-tub.” Further, he frequented the 
Tabard Inn, where Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund 
Spenser discussed tobacco, the potato, and the 
“Faerie Queene” in the bar-parlour, while Ben 
Jonson (made up like Guy Faux) ran a play-actor 
through the body because he offered to kiss the 
barmaid. Anne Hathaway, it appears, was younger 
than her William, quite virtuous and also comely. 
Her William’s flirtation with the Maid of Honour 
drove her distraught for a time, and she would sing 
incoherent ballads like Ophelia’s, though more decent. 
Ultimately she recovered her wits when her William 
returned to Stratford to play the third act of L’ Enfant 
Prodigue. Meanwhile, Queen Elizabeth toyed with 
Leicester while he told her all about the revels out 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” or said “By my 
halidame!” or remarked, when called upon to judge 
in person between the claims of dancing-bears and 
the merits of Shakespeare’s plays, “ My verdict is 
for the defendant.” But the most engaging figure 
of that glorious Elizabethan age was my Lord South- 
ampton, who talked like an elementary manual of 
English literature for Civil Service candidates. Some- 
thing like this was the lordly and surprising language 
with which Southampton garnished the gift of “a 
little cheque” (Digby Grant again!) to Shakespeare : 
“T have read your ‘Venus and Adonis,’ surely one of 
the finest poems in the English language—it is so 
romantic—and your plays appear to me to open up 
a new period.” Mr. Greville, too, appears to me to 
have opened up a new period. 

Mr. Eille Norwood, the author of a three-act 
farce, The Noble Art, now to be seen at Terry’s 
Theatre, has attempted, with indifferent success, 
to raise a laugh out of what in expert hands might 
prove excellent material for the purpose—the 
phenomena of hypnotic “suggestion.” In one of 
Edmond About’s minor stories you will find the 
incident of a nephew outwitting an uncle, who is 
anxious to get him kidnapped into a private lunatic 
asylum, by persuading the keeper of the establish- 
ment that it is the uncle who is the lunatic. 
Something like this occurs in Mr. Norwood’s farce, 
wherein an uncle, who has sent for a mesmerist to 
“suggest” steady conduct to a scapegrace nephew, 
is himself, through a device of the nephew's, mes- 
merised, and so made to conduct himself in a way the 
reverse of steady. Thus we see an elderly valetu- 
dinarian transformed by hypnotism into a prize- 
fighter. The spectacle ought to be mirth-provoking. 
But, somehow, it is not. ALB. Ws 


THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


OREMOST among the exhibitions that interest 

me are those held by the Society of Portrait 
Painters. Speaking broadly, and in a sense which 
I dearly love to exaggerate, the life-size portrait 
may be said to be the test by which the painter 
is ultimately judged. I know that if this test 
were applied to Rubens he would fall from the 
first into the third rank. I know that if it were 
applied to Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese, they 
would suffer to a very nearly equal extent. I 
admit that the theory that all figure-painters 
can be adequately judged by what they have done 
in portraiture will not quite hold water. But 
the theory is true in the main. All that is most 
vital and most reasonable in oil-painting is the life- 
size portrait. A life-size portrait by a great master 
is what those who love painting would most like 
to possess; a life-size portrait is what would be 
pleasantest to live with, what would wear best. If 
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the life-size portrait is not the whole of art, it is 
surely the terrible and the supreme test. In all 
other forms of art, evasion, subterfuge, deception, is 
possible, but in the life-size portrait shortcomings 
at once become failings; the painter shows all he 
knows and all he doesn’t know, he reveals himself to 
us as he is, and we know him as we never knew him 
before. 

But I must not allow a few introductory lines 
to develop into an essay, and will plunge straight 
away into the heart of my subject. Mr. Mouat 
Loudon’s portrait of Miss Nora Williamson at once 
caught my eye. It was intended to catch the eye. 
The young lady stands sideways, face and body in 
profile. She is dressed in a violent green, intensi- 
fied by some scarlet flowers on the left shoulder. 
Her right arm drops by her side, and in her hand is 
a scarlet fan. The background is a faded blue, the 
hair is red. Nothing better than the treatment of 
the green; the colour has been generalised, has been 
taken in its essence ; moreover, the values have been 
observed, and so the colour is deep, rich, and 
harmonious. But the drawing of the face is small, 
and superficial. It is even paltry in drawing. 
There is neither breath nor depth, nor any cer- 
tainty of hand or of intention. I like better Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s portrait of a lady in a grey 
cashmere dress, just showing underneath a long 
grey cloak trimmed with fur. The difficulty of 
painting a portrait entirely in a clear grey was truly 
immense. But Mr. Greiffenhagen overcame the 
difficulty; the picture holds everywhere, and the 
delicate suasive greys are never monotonous. The 
painter is careful not to interrupt his harmony by 
too vivid carnations; the face is studiously pale, and 
the delicate eyes are exquisite in grey shadows. I 
have only to wish away a certain hollowness in the 
execution. 

One of the charms of this exhibition is that 
it does not limit artists to works not previously 
exhibited. What can it matter to the picture-lover 
whether a work has or has not been exhibited before ? 
To meet again a picture that he knows and 
admires is a greater pleasure than to meet a new 
picture, even if it were as good. And I was glad to 
see again Sir John Millais’ portrait group entitled “The 
Sisters,” one of the best pictures Sir John has painted 
since he was tempted to change—to make my meaning 
quite clear, I will say to depart from—his first style. 
A painter may develop his style, but he may not 
depart from his style. I am speaking at random, 
but I do not think there is an example in art of a 
man who has painted beautiful pictures in one style, 
changing that style, and painting as well in another 
style. Pre-Raphaelitism is certainly not a method 
that sympathise very warmly with, but it were better 
that Sir John had remained pre-Raphaelite to the end 
of the chapter. Decadence, in exact proportion to the 
change introduced into his art, is Sir John’s sad story. 
From “Sir Walter Raleigh” and “God's Acre” every 
freshcanvas marks a certain and unmistakabledecline. 
It-is like a sum on a slate, and the sum total of 
decline is represented in the two deplorable pictures 
he exhibits in the present Academy. These are cruel 
words ; but a man is judged by his best and not by his 
worst pictures, and Sir John has painted some pic- 
tures equal in beauty to the finest work ever done 
in England. The “Ophelia” and “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” are of a unique and exceeding loveliness, 
and will be admired as long as there are art-lovers 
amongst us. His late pictures, too, should serve a 
purpose. They should remind all that change of 
style means destruction of style. 

“ The Sisters ” and the portrait of Mrs. Bischoffs- 
heim belong to Sir John’s middle period, about the 
time when he had decided for good and all that he 
would like to paint like Reynolds. Of the two pic- 
tures I prefer “The Sisters.” The quality of the 
painting is hard and disagreeable, but the colour is 
very charming. The portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim is 
thought highly of ; but it seems to me very dry and 
insipid. In the same room there is Mr. Whistler's 


“Princesse des Pays de la Porcelaine.” It is full of such 
exquisite painting as Mr. Whistler alone holds the 
secret of—the rich grey of the dress, the beauty of 
the red girdle, and the light and immaculate touch 
in the fan. But considered as a whole the picture 
does not rank high among Mr. Whistler’s work. In 
too many of Mr. Whistler’s portraits the heads are 
what are least interesting in the pictures, and it was 
this picture that suggested this remark. 

I should like my readers to give their attention to 
a portrait by Mr. James Guthrie, ‘“ Miss Spencer.” 
Mr. Guthrie, although a very young man, is full of ac- 
complishment. My fear for his future is grounded on 
the very completeness of his achievement: he seems 
to realise himself so thoroughly, to say so exactly 
what he wants to say, that I am tempted to doubt 
if his store of ideas is a very heavy one. Such 
thinking, however, is the vaguest speculation. It is 
more to the point to know that Mr. Guthrie has 
painted a very interesting and beautiful portrait. 
The manner of painting is Mr. Whistler’s—thin coats 
of paint applied one on top of the other until the 
desired result is attained. The subject of the por- 
trait is a short, stout, middle-aged woman. I think 
Miss Spencer is middle-aged, but I am by no means 
sure: Mr. Guthrie has omitted to inform me suffi- 
ciently on this point. Nor has he told me in what 
society Miss Spencer lives, or what are her daily 
habits and occupations, what is her mode of thought 
and her mental capacity. Nor has he told me to what 
rank of life she belongs; he has, it is true, made 
suggestions, and from these I gather that Miss 
Spencer is a middle-aged woman, nearer thirty than 
forty, moving in provincial society. But I am by 
no means sure I am right: Miss Spencer may be 
quite a different person. Mr. Guthrie has made no 
definite statement anywhere; and I remember his 
picture only as a pale grey-green background, with 
a face faintly indicated upon it. The features are 
short and plump, the arm is short and plump; but 
nowhere on that beautiful grey tint is there a line 
that searches and tells us who and what Miss 
Spencer is. Her nationality is even left in doubt. 
A charming decoration, where life flushes and dies 
out in the outer skin, and where the painting is 
only upon the surface of the canvas. 

But what Balaamism! I went forth to bless and I 
have cursed instead. And yet I hardly know that I 
regret having let my pen run away with me. For 
Mr. Whistler’s influence, the best and wholesomest 
we have had for many a day in English art, has led 
many painters to consider portrait-painting as 
merely an arrangement of tints. Mr. Whistler him- 
self has slightly neglected the eternal interests of 
the human face, but fortunately to no such extent 
as can prevent him from ranking in the front line 
among the world’s portrait-painters. The pupils 
have, however, seized upon the weakness of the 
master, and developed it until it has become an 
infatuation and a disease. I know of no one, ex- 
cept Mr. Walter Sickert, who has come under Mr. 
Whistler’s ‘influence who has not slipped into this 
mistake. 

And now having vented my hasty, spiteful, 
critical nature, let me say how much I admire 
Mr. Guthrie's beautiful picture. Rarely have I seen 
a picture more delightful in intention and more 
perfectly carried out. It would be a charming pic- 
ture to live with, and thus it answers to the practical 
and conclusive test. In his management of that 
mauve, Mr. Guthrie has achieved quite a little 
triumph. Thecolour is as beautiful in the light asin 
the shadow. The purple of the back is truly beauti- 
ful, and the foreground, which is a very thin grey 
passed over a dark ground, is quite delicious, and the 
placing of the signature is exactly right. Most 
artists sign their pictures in the same place. But 
the signature should take a different place in every 
picture, for in every picture there is one and only 
one right place for the signature ; and the true artist 
never fails to find the place which his work has 
chosen and has consecrated for his name. 
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. The gem of the exhibition is Mr. Orchardson’s 
portrait of his wife and son. This portrait is a 
masterpiece, and I hope to be able to speak of it 
next week. G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


READERS who, like Mr. W. H. Low, are “in- 
terested in all the problems of art, even the 
most vulgar,” should glance at The Monthly Packet. 
There fifteen lady-novelists, including Miss CoLk- 
RIDGE, Miss LYELL, and Miss YonGg, tell “ How the 
Stories Come.” Five of the fifteen state that their 
first conscious thought is of a character or charac- 
ters in situations of difficulty, suggesting a problem 
to be worked out. Four or five others begin with 
the problem which suggests the characters, some 
finding that this character or problem is itself 
suggested by a face or a chance remark, a scrap 
of poetry or proverb. Three state definitely that 
their stories are always suggested by a real place 
or scene, familiar or otherwise. In one case the 
germ is said to be a spontaneous vision, detached 
and definite, of an imaginary place or scene which 
rises in the mind unexplained, until, perhaps, years 
afterwards, the explanation is discovered. As a 
practical comment on these revelations nothing 
could be more « propos than the epilogue to “ The 
Wrecker” (Scribner), in which Mr. STEVENSON tells 
the genesis of that triumphant story. 


MANY new novels are announced this week. We 
may note “The Nobler Art” (WHITE), by Miss 
FLORENCE MARRYAT; “ Wife yet no Wife” (DRANE), 
by Mr. JoHn CoLeMAN; “More Kin than Kind” 
(Hurst), by Miss B. Lorrus ToTTENHAM; and “ The 
Squire” (CASSELL), by Mrs. PARR. 


AMONG important works to be published shortly 
besides the three volumes of archeological and his- 
torical essays by the late PROFESSOR FREEMAN, are 
a new edition of “The Autobiography of Wolfe 
Tone” (UNWIN), edited by Mr. BARRY O'BRIEN; and 
a volume (SWAN SONNENSCHEIN) recording the ob- 
servations and experiences of Miss MARGARET 
FLETCHER and Miss Rose LE QUESNE during their 
travels last year in Hungary. 


A VERY sumptuous edition of “The Works of 
Master Francis Rabelais,’ is being prepared by 
Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN. It is, of course, the 
translation by URQUHART and MOTTEAUX, perhaps 
the best translation of any work into any language 
—URQUHART’S share of it, at any rate. The pub- 
lishers claim to have dealt handsomely with RABELAIS 
and Sir THomas. They invited a very distinguished 
French artist, M. L. CHALON, to paint a series of oil- 
colour illustrations, which have been reproduced 
by DvusarpiIn. The originals are at present on 
exhibition at the Cercle Artistique in Paris, where 
they have won the admiration of critics. Prefixed 
to the translation is an essay on RABELAIS, 
specially written for this edition by M. ANa- 
TOLE DE MONTAIGLON, whose knowledge of early 
French literature is certainly unsurpassed and 
probably unequalled. The work is to be in two 
volumes, 750 numbered copies for England and 250 
for America. There willalso beasmall edition of 250 
numbered copies on Japanese vellum with two addi- 
tional plates. This is hitherto the most important 
publication of this enterprising firm. In our opinion 
an édition de luxe of URQUHART’S “ Rabelais” is a 
necessity, and no mere bait, like too many special 
publications, to catch the guinea of the collector. 


In three volumes MM. Hetzet eT Cie. publish 
“La Préparation de la Guerre de Vendée,” by Cua. 


L. CHassin. This work contains much unedited 
matter from national, departmental, and municipal 
archives, from the archives of the French War, Navy, 
and Foreign Offices, and from important private 
collections. The author professes to have destroyed 
some legends and dissipated many prejudices, clear- 
ing the way for future historians to appreciate fully 
the great réle played by La Vendée in the drama of 
the French Revolution. 


Foo .s, children, and, we are afraid, critics, should 
never see things half-done. Extreme misapprehen- 
sion and misstatements have resulted from the 
irregular course of production and publication of Mr. 
HERBERT SPENCER’S “ Principles of Ethics’’—a course 
unavoidable owing to the author's ill-health. The 
moral system he has to set forth unites sternness 
with kindness ; but in that portion of the “ Principles 
of Ethics” published hitherto, attention has been 
drawn almost wholly to the sternness: hence the 
misapprehension. Volume the first, now issued by 
MEssRs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, contains the first 
three parts of the “ Principles,” namely, “The Data 
of Ethics”—published separately in 1879; “The 
Inductions of Ethics”; and “The Ethics of Individual 
Life.” The second volume will contain “ Justice ”— 
published separately in 1891; Part V. “ The Ethics of 
Social Life—Negative Beneficence”; and Part VL, 
“The Ethics of Social Life—Positive Beneficence.” 
Mr. SPENCER hopes to complete the writing of 
Parts V. and VI. “before ability ends: being es- 
pecially anxious to do this because, in the absence 
of them, the divisions at present published will leave, 
in nearly all minds, a very erroneous impression re- 
specting the general tone of evolutionary ethics.” 


THE thirty-first volume, beginning the second 
half, of the “ Dictionary of National Biography” 
(SmiTH, ELDER) runs from “ Kennett” to “ Lambart.” 
Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN writes of CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Mr. ASNEAS MACKAY of JOHN KNOX, and CANON 
AINGER of CHARLES LAMB. 


AmonG the many political pamphlets -recently 
issued, Mr. Hector C. MACPHERSON’S sketch of the 
political career of Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh : 
ANDREW ELLIOTT) deserves special mention. One 
cannot go much into detail when one has but a single 
page to devote to each year of such a public life as 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S, but the outline is clear and well- 
proportioned, the historical estimate just and not 
exaggerated, and the style, though that is less im- 
portant, is distinctly above that of the average 
pamphleteer. <A reprint of the speeches of Mr. 
StuarRT RENDEL, M.P., on Disestablishment in Wales 
(Oswestry : WOODALL) should also be useful. 


RvssIAN painting has attained during the last 
fifty years the same height and is notorious for the 
same features which make Russian fiction nowadays 
the object of attention and admiration throughout 
the civilised world. It is as powerful, both in its 
ideas and expression ; as true to nature and human 
nature. The names of BRULOV, IVANOV, TROPININ, 
AIVAZOVSKY, PEROV, SHISHKIN, MESHCHERSKY, 
Baron M. P. Kiopt, FLAviTzKy, YAKOBI, the two 
brothers MAKovskKyY, HAy, PoCKIREV, PUANISHNIKOV, 
Ri#piIn, and many others deserve to be known as 
widely as that of BAsiL VERESTCHAGIN. The same 
thing cannot, however, be said of Russian drawing. 
Russia had only a few artists in that line, like Box- 
Livsky the illustrator of GoGoL, and TrouTévsKY 
the illustrator of the fable-writer KryLtév. They 
never had a LITZEN-MAYER (the German illustrator of 
Faust), or a Dor&, chiefly because this department of 
art is so very much dependent upon the position of 
the book-trade, which has never been very brilliant 
in Russia. Quite recently, however, an institution 
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has been founded in St. Petersburg which, it may 
be trusted, will remove some of the hindrances in 
the way of this department of Russian art. About 
twenty artists, among whom are LICHI, BARON 
M. P. Ktopt, and M. MIK&sHIN, have formed an 
“ Association of Russian Artistic Illustrators,” and 
their number is on the increase. The members will 
work in their leisure hours on drawings, for which 
the general subject will be chosen in common, but 
each of which will be executed according to the 
personal taste and ideas of the artist. The admission 
of every drawing to publication will depend upon a 
common decision of the Association, which, besides 
working for publishers, if wanted, will have a 
publication fund of their own. 


Le Prophéte in French, Lohengrin in Italian and 
French, and the Walkiire in German have been the 
most successful of recent representations at the Royal 
Italian Opera. The performance of the first work 
on Saturday last was, however, somewhat marred by 
the fact that M. JEAN DE RESZKE was evidently 
suffering from a severe cold. By reason of the same 
gentleman’s indisposition, it came about one night 
during the past week that Lohengrin was sung partly 
in Italian, partly in French. M. VAN Dyck, who 
took the title rédle, not knowing the Italian version 
of the opera, had recourse to that in which he has so 
often appeared with great success in Paris. 


WAGNER in Italian is like a photograph made 
from a negative in which all the salient points have 
been painted out. Not only in the Italian version 
are the original words softened, but the music, as 
sung by the Italian, or Italianised, singers, loses 
much of its character. The Meistersinger, in the 
performances of the work hitherto given at the 
Royal Italian Opera, has been admirably sung, but 
not in the German style—not, therefore, as the com- 
poser intended it to be sung. No finer dramatic 
vocalists than MADAME MELBA, the two DE RESZKEs, 
and LASSALLE can anywhere be found. But an 
opera of WAGNER’S, even if not quite so well sung, 
is more effective when sung by German singers with 
their German intonation. It has been reserved for 
our own time to witness the representation of an 
opera in two strange tongues, neither of them the 
original language of the work performed. 


NUMEROUS new investigations and observations 
which will command the attention of all lovers of 
natural history have recently been recorded by 
PROFESSOR CHURCH and Mr. Hupson. The former 
has discovered in the wing feathers of certain 
plantain-eaters a red pigment known as turacin, 
containing copper to the amount of seven per cent., 
while the latter has made a minute study of the 
manners and habits of both mammals and birds, 
bringing out some very curious facts, not the least 
of them being the delight shown when they indulge 
in what to them is music or dancing. These perform- 
ances vary very considerably: sometimes they are 
accompanied with sound and sometimes the sounds 
emitted are even melodious. As one would naturally 
suppose, this capacity is the most fully developed 
among birds. Among their many novel habits, perhaps 
that offered by the spur-winged lapwing is the most 
interesting. These birds live usually in pairs, and 
during the day and moonlight nights they pay each 
other calls, a visitor always going alone, leaving his 
mate behind. The host and hostess receive their 
guest with evident signs of pleasure, and placing 
themselves behind him all three march rapidly, utter- 
ing special notes. Coming to a standstill, the leader 
spreads out his wings and utters loud noises, while 
the other two lean forward with their beaks on the 
ground, emitting a low murmuring sound. The cere- 
mony at an end, the visitor returns, and with the 
help of his mate treats his callers in the same way. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the ode matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


TOURISTS in France will find the informal guide- 
books published by M. H. LAURENs of special interest. 
The series by M. Louis entitled “Les 
Fleuves de France,” M. P. Bosq's “ Versailles et les 
Trianons,” “Les Palais Nationaux,’ by MM. TARSOT 
ET CHARLOT, “Les Monuments de Paris,” by M. A. 
DE CHAMPEAUX, and “ Les Statues de Paris,” by M. P. 
MARMOTTAN, are all abundantly and artistically 
illustrated. In fact, each volume is an album of 
celebrated monuments or picturesque views. 


PROFESSOR CARL SCHORLEMMER, who died last 
Monday, had the reputation of being one of the most 
learned chemists in Europe. He was born in Darm- 
stadt, and after studying in Giessen with WILL and 
Kopp, he came to England in 1861 to act as PROFESSOR 
(now Sir HENRY) Roscok’s private assistant; but 
his researches in organic chemistry, which have since 
become classical, soon raised him from this modest 
position to that of lecturer, and eventually (in 1874) 
to that of Professor in the Owens College. He was 
elected to the Royal Society in 1871 for his work on 
the paraffins. During the latter years of his life 
he devoted himself chiefly to the monumental 
and unique “Treatise on Chemistry,” of which 
he and his former colleague, SiR HENRY ROSCOE, are 
joint authors. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on the concluding parts of this treatise, and 
on a new historical work which led him to make 
several discoveries of considerable importance with 
relation to the labours of the early chemists. It is 
to be hoped that it will be found possible to publish 
the MS. without delay. Proressor SCHORLEMMER 
had a phenomenally wide and accurate knowledge 
of scientific literature, which was at the service of 
all who wished to make use of it. He was an admir- 
able teacher, and a man of the most kindly and 
genial nature, 


AMONG the other deaths announced since our last 
issue are those of the MARQUIS OF DROGHEDA; the 
EARL OF HAREWOOD; SIR HARRY ATKINSON, ex- 
Premier of New Zealand, and President of its Legisla- 
tive|Council; the Hon. JouNn Rosson, Premier of British 
Columbia; SiR WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D., Professor of 
Pathology. at the Army Medical School at Netley ; 
Mr. J. W. Drew, a Southampton Liberal and 
local magnate; ADMIRAL MovucHEz, Director of 
the Paris Observatory and a leading promoter of the 
International Photographic Chart of the Heavens 
now in preparation ; Mr. E. L. SHELDON, editor of 
some useful handbooks, an authority on American 
finance, and the husband of Mrs. FRENCH-SHELDON, 
the African traveller; Mr. J. Murrk Woop, an 
authority on old Scottish music; PROFESSOR ALBERT 
Wo.trr, whose sculptures adorn Berlin; and Miss 
SopH1A CRACROFT, niece of LADY FRANKLIN, and 
whose name is familiar in connection with the Arctic 
expeditions between 1848 and 1860. 


PRINCE BISMARCK INTERVIEWED. 


RINCE BISMARCK, going to Vienna in order to 
assist at the wedding of his eldest son, and return- 
ing from the Austrian capital by Munich, has achieved 
a triumphal procession. Far be it from us to minimise 
or to detract from the patriotic manifestations with 
which he was received at his passage through Berlin 
and Dresden, and during his stay at Vienna and 
Munich the enthusiasm which surrounded him was 
undoubtedly genuine. Moreover, it was but natural 
that he should be deeply touched and gratified by 
such homage, and if he had confined himself to 
answering the high-flown speeches of the deputations 
which welcomed him by the expression of his thanks 
and by retrospective observations on the great ser- 
vices which he has rendered to the cause of German 
unity and the hope that Germany will defend what 
she has gained against any foe, no one could have 
found fault with him. 
But this he has not done. Whilst on his passage 
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through Berlin he declined to speak, saying that his 
part was silence; he has at Vienna, on receiving a 
reporter of the Neue Freie Presse, ostensibly for 
the purpose of handing him an address of thanks for 
the reception, launched into a criticism of the present 
German policy so bitter and so offensive that if 
anyone under his sway had ventured on a like 
attack, such a foolhardy man would certainly have 
been prosecuted for treason. At the close of this 
interview the ex-Chancellor claimed his right of 
criticising the state of German affairs as an old 
politician. That right no one formally contests, 
but everything depends upon the way it is exercised. 
Prince Bismarck does not appear at the two places 
where he is not only entitled but bound to criticise 
the German policy if he finds fault with it, the 
Reichstag and the Prussian House of Lords, both of 


P Y) which he is a member. He does not do so, because, 
/ as he told the reporter, he would be obliged “ to 
| attack the Government a visiére ouverte, so to say, as 


leader of the Opposition,” which would be painful 
to him on account of his personal relations. Possi- 
bly so; but if such is the case he ought to abstain 
from all public criticism, whilst it is generally known 
that he inspires the hostile attacks on the present 
Government in his organs (Hamburger Nachrichten, 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Westdeutsche Zeitung). He has, 
indeed, disclaimed in the interview the responsibility 
for everything contained in these journals, and this 
may be literally exact ; but at the same time he has 
admitted that “from time to time I receive a gentle- 
man from Hamburg, who talks politics with me, that’s 
all,” which is tantamount to saying that he gives 
the keynote to the Opposition press, a fact which is 
rendered undeniable by the invariable accord of 
the attacks of these papers with the occasional 
utterances of the ex-Chancellor. But the present 
interview goes much farther. Never in Germany has 
the chief of an Opposition dared to attack the Home 
Government at a sojourn in a foreign capital and 
in a foreign paper so unscrupulously and malignantly 
as Prince Bismarck has thought it is compatible with 
his boasted patriotism. 

Moreover, this criticism is as unjust as it is inconsis- 
tent. It touches principally two points—the treaties 
of commerce lately concluded and the relations of 
Germany with Russia. The former, which from the 
beginning he has stigmatised as atribute to foreigners, 
he condemns anew because they damage the German 
landed interests. This is not astonishing, the 
Prince being himself a thorough agrarian—i.e., de- 
manding that the great landed proprietors shall be 
protected by duties at the expense of the consumers ; 
he only forgets that as a former Free Trader he 
concluded in 1868 a treaty of commerce with Austria 
suppressing nearly all duties on articles of food. It 
is precisely his conversion to Protectionism which 
rendered it so difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
result in negotiating the late treaties. But this 
Bismarck will not admit; he has found another 
cause, “the weakness and insufficiency of our 
negotiators,” and thinks it quite natural that 
Austria has taken advantage of this circumstance, 
as he would have done equally in such a 
case. This weakness and insufficiency is “ the 
result of the fact, that with us men have stepped 
into the foreground whom I formerly kept in the 
dark, simply because everything was to be changed 
and turned over.” We leave it to the reader to 
comment on a patriotism which does not shrink from 
reviling the agents of his Sovereign in this way and 
telling foreign statesmen that they were quite right 
to profit by the stupidity of the former. And pray 
who are those incapable men who have stepped into 
the foreground? We know of no important change, 
except that Count Herbert Bismarck was replaced 
by Baron Marschall—that is, a notoriously incapable 
man, who bungled every affair he took in his hands, 
has been supplanted by a politician who, if not of 
first-rate capacity, has at all events hitherto very 
creditably administered the Department of Foreign 


- Affairs. The whole argument is simply destined to 


give vent to the ex-Chancellor’s rancour against his 
successors. 

He still considers treaties of commerce from the 
point of view of a horsedealer, who contrives to cheat 
the buyer as much as possible, while in fact such 
treaties are designed to facilitate reciprocal import 
and export and to find a compromise between the 
interests of the consumers and the producers. 

The blame cast upon the policy of Germany 
towards Russia is no better founded. 

The Prince maintains that the relations of the two 
countries have suffered because the present German 
Government has no longer the influence on the Czar 
which he himself exercised because the latter had 
confidence in him. “The wire is broken which con- 
nected us with Russia; whether it will be possible 
to mend it I cannot say: if once a wrong way is 
taken, the situation is difficult.’ This error is to 
be proved by two facts. “ When concluding the 
alliance with Austria,’ says the Prince, “my idea 
was precisely not to lose the connection with 
Russia in order to be able to support Austria’s 
policy; the possibility of influencing the Russian 
policy was in the very interest of Austria, 
which wants peace and has had quite enough of 
Bosnians.” Now this is certainly a strange asser- 
tion; the Treaty of Alliance with Austria of 1878, 
which was published in February, 1888, provided 
for German assistance in case of a Russian attack 
upon Austria. Hence it was that William I. at 
Baden strenuously refused to sanction it, fearing 
that even this defensive alliance would estrange 
Russia. He only yielded when Bismarck threatened 
resignation. Even nearly ten years afterwards, in 
his great speech of February 6, 1888, the Chancellor 
said, “ We have tried to regain the good old relation 
with Russia, but we are running after no one” 
(laufen Niemand nach). This we think is a sufficient 
answer to the present statement. Certainly the ex- 
Chancellor has shown much complaisance to Russia 
from the Berlin Congress down to his defence of the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, which he 
pretended to be aguarantee of peace, but what hashe 
obtained by it? Nothing at all; the Russians have 
accepted his services without thanks, and pursued 
a policy hostile to Germany and threatening Euro- 
pean peace. The Prince maintainsthat the’ Czar had the 
fullest confidence in him and told him so in the last 
interview, before his resignation, but asked whether 
he was sure to remain in office: to which he had 
replied, “‘Certainly, your Majesty, I shall remain 
Minister for life,’ for I had no idea that a change was 
imminent, whilst the Czar, as his question shows, 
may have already been informed of the impending 
event.” This statement is altogether unlikely, as 
nearly three months after this interview the Em- 
peror, William II., on New Year’s Day, 1890, con- 
gratulated the Chancellor and expressed the hope of 
enjoying his assistance for many years, and it was 
mainly their difference on internal questions which 
led to the rupture in March. The whole story is 
merely intended to exhibit the ex-Chancellor as the 
only German statesman in whom the Czar trusted, and 
to vilify his successor, who can boast of no such confi- 
dence ; yet the Prince should recollect that the same 
Czar, two years before, in 1887, believed some 
despatches, most hostile to Russia, to have emanated 
from Bismarck, who had to prove that they were 
forged documents. 

The second fault imputed to the present Govern- 
ment, that of estranging Russia by favouring the 
Poles, is still more unfounded. Bismarck’s hatred 
against them is only too well known, but does he 
think that our relations with Russia were improved 
when he expelled from Prussia without any cause 
thousands of Poles who for years had been peaceful 
residents, and when Russia retorted by similar meas- 
ures against the Germans residing in her Polish 
provinces ? 

The whole of this part of this interview can only 
serve to embitter the present relations of Germany 
with Russia, simply because Prince Bismarck wants 
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to make believe that this is the consequence of his 
forced resignation ; nor was it wise to speak of a war 
with France as probably inevitable, “because only 
the man had to be found who could make the water 
effervesce by pouring the powder into it.” In the 
above-mentioned speech of February 6th, 1888, he 
spoke differently, and highly deprecated war with 
France. 

The result is, that by this interview Bismarck 
has done a bad service to his reputation and a worse 
one to his country. At Munich he said, “Formerly 
my whole effort was directed to strengthening the 
monarchical feeling. I was spoiled and covered with 
thanks by the Courts and the official world, whilst 
the people wanted to stone me. To-day it is the 
people who are feasting me, whilst the higher circles 
anxiously keep aloof. I think that is what is called 
the irony of fate.” Possibly so; but at all events he 
cannot be astonished if, after such interviews, the 
Sovereigns keep aloof from so compromising a man. 


HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 


“VOTE FOR JOURDAINE.” 


I hate General Elections, it is on purely per- 

sonal grounds. The truth is, these seasons, which 
are so like one another, remind me of the General 
Election of 18—, when my friend Harry Jourdaine 
stood for South Blagdon. 

I have no need to be reminded of that time. I 
never forget it. You say you have heard something 
of the story. The details were in everyone’s mouth 
at the time; but the truth and the reason why of it 
all was only known to two or three. You heard 
that Jourdaine jilted one woman to marry another. 
That is but one of the lies which got about. 

Jourdaine, poor fellow, was in the unfortunate 
position of having two women in love with him at 
once. He was good-looking enough, and a good- 
hearted fellow, too, and deserved the friendship of 
his friends. The eyes that he loved were soft and 
blue, and belonged to a pale white rosebud of a 
girl with the gold hair that poets write about. Her 
eyes and her hair and her sweet, pure face !—how 
much I have heard of them from Jourdaine! He 
worshipped the ground that she stood on, in the old- 
fashioned proper way, and she told him that she 
loved him. They were romantic lovers, and would 
sit hand in hand while he read her the fashionable 
poetry of that day—Tennyson; doubtless it was all 
delightful, but I must say that the blue-eyed angel 
rather fell in my opinion when Jourdaine told me 
that poor, weak, loving Elaine was her favourite 
character. Harry was rejoiced, and called her 
Elaine ever after. I could only recall two lines out 
of the whole Idyll, and they without the context 
were strangely ominous: 


“She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man, but now !” 


I shrugged my shoulders, and called her Elaine too. 

The weather was too bright to last and the storm 
came. Elaine’s father returned from India and the 
engagement was off. He had nothing against Jour- 
daine: personally he was delighted with the young 
man, and would gladly welcome him into his family ; 
but there was a grave objection, an insupérable 
difficulty. Jourdaine himself had never heard more 
than faint rumours of his family history, but his 
future father-in-law had rummaged it all out from 
a member of the family settled in Calcutta. What 
he said was conclusive and terribly unpleasant. The 
details do not matter; but the long and short of it 
was, that if Harry died in his own bed a sane man 
he might thank his stars, and not heredity, which 
would take him to a very different place. 

Elaine’s father did not forbid the match, for she 
had pledged her word; he simply told his daughter 
the circumstances and gave her her choice; it was 
natural that he should advise her to draw back. He 


dwelt on the coming generation, and Elaine was un- 
moved. Who cares for unborn children? He men- 
tioned also another contingency ; being Irish, he told 
his daughter to expect to wake any morning and 
find her throat cut! Elaine’s heart stood still, a 
look of horror came into her lovely eyes; it was 
then, I am sure, that she formed the resolution to 
which she clung with all the obstinacy of her charac- 
ter—never again to speak to her lover. 

She wrote to poor Harry giving him up, a little 
letter unequalled for its tenderness, declaring that 
she would not see him again. Jourdaine did not 
press it; no one could blame the girl for her conduct, 
it was perfectly wise. He sent her back her presents 
and her letters, and was left with his own sore heart 
in the lovely house he had furnished for her. He 
could not go off to the Rockies and join the heroes 
of fiction in their hunt for big game; his work as a 
barrister kept him at home, and was so considerable 
that he had hardly any leisure in the day to think of 
his trouble. Work, of course, was the best thing for 
him ; and because he found his evenings so unendur- 
able in the house to which she would never come, I 
made him pack up his traps and come and share my 
luck. We muddled together for ten or eleven 
months, and by the end of that time Jourdaine was 
married ; he married the other pair of eyes that I 
had jealously marked lighten at his approach. She 
was a friend of mine, one Elsie Duncan; and when 
poor Harry came to me I naturally took him to see 
Elsie, because I knew what a comforter she could 
be. 

I did not see what was coming, but when at last 
my eyes were opened I felt I must give Elsie one 
word of warning. This girl was no blue-eyed angel, 
but, though her best friends only called her “ nice- 
looking,” she was worth in my eyes a hundred Elaines 
—far too good and sweet to sacrifice herself for a 
man who did not care one hang about her. 

I was not feeling quite myself on the day that I 
called, and I think I frightened Elsie ; but when I had 
done she caught hold of my hand with her two 
little hands, and thanked me for the pain I had given 
myself in speaking. She said whether he loved her 
or not her only chance of happiness was by Harry’s 
side. “ He does not love me now, but he may learn 
to in time.” Fancy having to learn to love Elsie! 
The idea was ridiculous! 

They married in the autumn and came home so 
bright and cheerful from their wedding journey that 
I began to feel ashamed of my forebodings. “It will 
all come right some day,” Elsie had said, and perhaps 
she knew best. They went on well enough for five 
or six weeks; then a change came. Jourdaine met 
his white rose in the street and she cut him; she 
probably did not see him, or wished to drop the 
acquaintance, but he was certain she was vexed 
because he had married Elsie. The trouble of 
a year ago swept back, and he was engulfed in 
a sea of despair. Elsie thought of a remedy. The 
General Election was coming on. They were rich 
people; Jourdaine was aclever man; he should stand 
for South Blagdon. Probably in political life he 
would find new interests, engrossing occupations 
which would put this trouble out of his fevered 
mind. I did not thoroughly agree with her prog- 
nostications. I knew Jourdaine better than she did, 
and I feared the excitement; however, as it turned 
out, our opinions had nothing to do with it, for at 
the faintest whisper of the idea he became 
enthusiastic. There was a good chance of his 
election, and for the time being husband and wife 
were quite absorbed in furthering it. I do not 
know which made me feel the most sad—the eager, 
excited look on Jourdaine’s face or the tragic 
hope of Elsie’s; she had pinned her all on this 
throw—it was to mean happiness or despair, and, 
looking at the wife, it was little wonder that we few 
who knew their history felt that nothing that we 
could do would be too much if it ensured his 
election. 

The time came ; the whole town was in a ferment ; 
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wild excitement was the order of the day. Jourdaine, 
thoroughly enjoying himself, drove about with Elsie, 
who was looking radiant, at his side. Presently she 
went home and I took her place. The poll was 
closed, the votes counted, the numbers announced. 
Jourdaine headed the list with a majority of four 
hundred. There were shouts from the crowd, 
congratulations from us all. Harry came forward 
and made a capital speech; he was calm and 
moderate. I drove with him nearly to his own door, 
but (fool that I was) asked him to put me down at 
my own place, making arrears of work my excuse 
for not being present at his meeting with his wife. 
I thought they would be happier without me. At 
half-past twelve they called me—would I come 
quickly, quickly ? the messenger was speechless from 
haste. Harry—my poor friend, my dear boy—it had 
come upon him—this terrible curse—and I must go 
and take him to safety. I put the necessary 
arrangements in trainon my way. I found Jour- 
daine in his study, surrounded by servants. We 
had a good two hours before technicalities made it 
possible to remove him, and all that time Elsie never 
came nearus. At first I was thankful not to find 
her there ; for her poor husband was in a most pain- 
ful state, and it would have been agony to her to 
hear his repeated wailing for “ Elaine, his angel.” I 
was glad indeed that she kept away, but it was very 
unlike her to do so. 

Presently, when the carriage had driven away, I 
told one of the servants to take me to her mistress. 
The sobbing woman, giving vent to uncontrolled emo- 
tion, opened the drawing-room door. Surely Elsie had 
not been here all this time, so near and yet so quiet. 

A telegram announcing the result of the poll lay 
upon the table; a bow of ribbon in Jourdaine’s 
colours was on the floor ; the flowers were upset, the 
furniture of the pretty room all disarranged. The 
disorder bore traces of poor Jourdaine. I stooped 
to pick up Elsie’s gay bow, and saw the terrible work 
of his hands. There upon the sofa lay my love, the 
best woman in the world, battered, beaten, crushed 
to death by the man to whom she had given her 
sweet youth and her true heart. 

Presently they told me how it was. After Harry 
had put me down he met Elaine driving by the side 
of his defeated rival, wearing his colours. He had 
raised his hat, but Elaine had turned away her head, 
refusing to recognise the hero of the hour. It was 
only a trifling incident, but it threw that excited 
brain off its balance. Jourdaine reached home in 
delirium. His wife was waiting for him at the door. 
He caught her in his arms, carried her into the 
drawing-room, kissing her and crying, “ My darling, 
my Elaine”; and then, after the first frenzy of his 
passion had subsided, he realised that the eyes upon 
which he was pouring kisses were those of his wife, 
and with a terrible cry he threw her from him, 
and wrought the wreck I found. 

So the Unionist candidate got into Parliament 
after all, and Elaine married him. I am watching 
her. But if trouble comes I believe she is too cold- 
blooded to feel. 

In a certain room in my house, which few people 
care to enter, there has lain for many years the 
remains of the woman for whose love I would have 
given my all. She lies there year after year waiting 
for death, mutilated, disfigured, unable to speak or 
move, paralysed by the injury to the brain, only able 
to see. The eyes are all that remain of Elsie, and 
they watch for ever, but not forme. On her good 
days she is propped up, on her bad she lies flat; but 
she is always turned towards the door, so that she 
can constantly watch it, as indeed she does, longing, 
expecting, poor soul, to see her Harry come in. She 
never will. I have often told her so, but she cannot 
remember for long together, and the poor brain 
reverts to its first idea. 

“It will all come right in time,” she used to say; 
and I make no doubt that somewhere beyond the 
limit of time lives such as Elsie’s find compensation. 

E. BRADLEY Fox. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


END OF THE ULSTER QUESTION. 


S1r,—The two great Irish demonstrations of the Tory party 
have been held under the most favourable conditions. The 
persons attending are altogether of the respectable and influential 
classes. The arrangements were made with a completeness of 
detail which is seldom accomplished outside the region of 
American politics. And now that all is over people will ask, 
What change do these demonstrations make in the estimate of 
the need of Home Rule and its expediency ? 

If one may judge from the state of opinion here in Ireland, 
no change of any kind has taken place. Just now Nationalist 
meetings assemble daily in every part of the country, and no 
one seems to think it necessary to reply to any of the declara- 
tions made in Dublin or Belfast. No one notices them, except 
to point an argument as to the danger of division. Everything 
said at Belfast was universally known more than one year ago. 
The overwhelming majority of Irishmen are still agreed in 
making a claim which has been set forth in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by the chosen representatives of the country—namely, that 
an Irish Parliament shall make the laws for Ireland, and that an 
Irish Ministry shall see these laws duly obeyed. 

Most of the speakers at those meetings candidly treated both 
demonstrations as an electioneering movement to help Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and to thwart and embarrass Mr. 
Gladstone. They were equally candid on a more important 
matter. They have proclaimed a great policy of bluff. The 
are not afraid of anything, and they don’t pretend to be afrai 
But they intend that other people shall take them seriously into 
account. Their political views are avowed in an anomalous way, 
Mr. Gladstone may have a majority which will enable him to 
crown his career by restoring its native parliament to Ireland. 
The Lords as well as the Commons may possibly read the Bill a 
third time. The Queen may give her assent. The Act may be 
printed in the Statute Book. But all is not then over. The 
ultra-loyalists of Dublin and Belfast say there is an authority 
supreme above all the estates of the realm. And that is this 
highly respectable body of gentlemen themselves. They will 
send no representatives to an Irish Parliament. They will pay 
no taxes, They will yield tono mere Irish policeman, requesting 
them to “‘ Move on, please.” They will offer passive resistance. 
They did not say whether other people might not vote for repre- 
sentatives and make a parliament complete without consulting 
them. Nor did they tell us whether they would cease to use cigars 
and wine if the duty were levied at an Irish port. They have not yet 
resolved to close all the distilleries and breweries. They have 
not yet renounced the profit of any little sum in the Funds or 

ublic companies from which income-tax might be deducted 
ciben payment is tendered. Unfortunately, those who impose 
taxes nowadays find such easy ways of recovering them that the 
obstinate man is quite helpless in their hands. But the new 
policy is passive resistance, and that is generally met by passing 
it by, for, of course, these gentlemen eschew the incendiary 
suggestions of Lord Salisbury; they have too much to lose in 
dignity and influence to make any threat of violence. No ove 
would charge them with any approach to it; and if any impetu- 
ous spirit were to make among them an evil suggestion, he would 
be immediately exorcised by calling up the memory of those 
naughty people coeee whom Mr. Balfour has been directing his 
battering-ram and the Royal Constabulary, with occasional help 
from the military. 

Here is a body of highly respectable persons erying aloud 
not because they have been hurt, but because they have been 
taught to believe that they may possibly be hurt. The thing is 
unworthy of the goodness and excellence of the men who have 
been led into these demonstrations on behalf of their party on 
the eve of a General Election. It is a petulant policy. The 
outery is no more than the usual refuge of naughty childhood. 

On one subject there was a significant silence. There was 


not a word spoken, even in Belfast, in favour of Coercion. It’ 


would have been inconvenient to suggest the fact that the alter- 
native of Home Rule is perpetual coercion, a cowardly policy, 
executed by removable magistrates and a highly-paid army of 

olicemen. The Coercion policy has had two meetings to up- 
fold it. The cause of Home Rule can on a week’s notice receive 
the support of two-and-thirty meetings—one for each county in 
Sulake largely attended, and quite as well qualified to speak 
on behalf of the people of Ireland. Which of these two policies 
is likely to have the approval of Englishmen born and nurtured 
in the healthy atmosphere of freedom ? 

One definite end has been accomplished by these demonstra- 
tions. There is no longer an Ulster question. When Lord 
Randolph Churchill, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Chamberlain 
successively left England for Belfast, in their burning zeal for 
religion, to awake the fears of northern Protestants, the subject 
of their anxiety was, What could be done for the northern 

rovince ? One of Mr. Chamberlain’s many prescriptions was to 

ave its own little parliament for Ulster. But the assembly at 
Belfast, supported by the meeting in Dublin, has repudiated 4 
separate treatment for one province. That is an outcome wort 


all the money expended on both demonstrations. The Protestants 
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